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THE GAMEKEEPER'S | 


OLD AGE | 





UCH has been written of the gamekeeper, his wood 
and field lore, his independent outdoor life, and the 
skill he acquires in dealing with wild creatures; but 
little has been said of him in his old age. Eld and 
poverty are not easily associated with his lot. We 

like to picture him ending his days in a rose-clad cottage, secure 
in the comfort of a well-earned pension. Yet that is not a very 
true picture. At Bracebridge Hall or its counterpart his life may 
be continually idyllic, but in the matter-of-fact world other things 
may happen. it is the exception rather than the rule for a 
keeper to spend most of his days on a single estate. The 
vicissitudes of human life prevent it. Keepers, like other working- 
men, are often compelled to change their situations; and old age 
with them, though aiways frosty, is not invariably kindly. An 
open-air life is healthy and pleasant, but it exacts certain 
penalties from those who pursue it. We remember a poacher 
whose proceedings in his youth had led to many watchings and 
some fights. After disappearing for some time from tbe scenes 
of his former prowess, he turned up in the village, and one day 
begged help of the squire, giving as his excuse the naive 
explanation that owing to rheumatism he could not lie out at nights 
as he used to. His impudence was rewarded with a laugh 
and a half-crown; but how well might many keepers put 
forward a similiar plea! To be ready to go out in all kinds 
of weather is of the very essence of the craft: Day after day, 


whether it be in rain or shine, the keeper must attend to his 
open-air duties. 


During the inclement months of autumn or 
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winter he has not only to attend shooting partics, or himself kii] 
any game needed for the house, but often at night has to sit up, 
It suits the poacher to go about his illicit calling when the 
weather is most forbidding, and a keeper, who must be read) 
either to give chase or to fight at a moment’s notice, dare no\ 
clothe himself too heavily. Rain, snow, frosts, and chills he 
must withstand as well as he can, so that it isno wonder if ** pox 
man’s gout” often seizes him as a victim. 

But perils almost greater than disease and old age menac: 
the keeper. As guardian of game, deer, or fish, it is frequent! 
his duty to risk his life in order to withstand lawless depredatior. 
Nor do we notice any signs of poachers abating the violence c{ 
their methods. On the contrary, the number of fatalities seen 
to increase annually, This is probably because the poacher 
be dealt with in these times is not the cunning villager or far 
labourer who used to go out to fill his pot, or at the most, to g 
a few head of game to sell to the cadger. The dangerous gan: 
of to-day come from the towns, where a raid on a wholesa 
scale has been organised. Several of them usually carry gun 
chiefly because firearms are cheap, and in case of a quarre 
these are aways liable to go off by accident or on purpos 
It is therefore incumbent on the prudent keeper to mak 
preparations beforehand, in order that his wife and childre 
mnay not be left penniless. And the best and most independe: 
way is through a society. Some twenty years ago % 
organisation for this purpose was established, and it affor: 
a nucleus on which might be reared a thoroughly efficient bod 
I-ven just now it is not in what one would call an unsatisfactor 
position. The Prince of Wales is patron of it, the Duke 
Portland president, and the Duke of Northumberland and tl 
Earl of Kintore act as trustees. As the capital in hand amoun 
to over £11,000, it must be considered financially sound. Yet 
is far from being what is required of a Keepers’ Benefit Societ 
The association is deserving of much more support than it receive 
Various suggestions are on foot for strengthening it. One 
very obvious. The common and pernicious habit of gues 
tipping keepers at a great shoot is a growing one. But it is 
universally allowed that, apart from all question of morality, 
tip seldom does much good to the recipient. Now and again ii 
may be utilised to swell the stocking foot, or laid aside for a rain) 
day. More often it comes with the fife and goes with the drum. 
Your keeper is generally a robust animal. The calling naturall, 
has more allurement for men of a sturdy physique, who are also 
not without a touch of devilment in their disposition. Such men 
easily find methods for disposing of extra earnings. If, there- 
fore, instead of a tip, the shooting guest would contribute the 
amount he intended to give to the Keepers’ Benefit Fund, he 
would be doing some real good. 

The objection that what was meant for the individual would 
in that case be diverted to a class could be surmounted by 
paying a year’s subscription or more for the keeper. Needless 
to say, every shooting man ought to contribute on his own account. 
He must always owe his sport more or less to the ability and 
devotion of the gamekeeper, and he cannot show his gratitude 
in any more useful and practical form. Another thing that 
might be done to benefit the society is to institute an annual 
dinner. This plan works admirably with the gardeners’ and 
various kindred organisations, and there is no reason why it 
should not do equally well with the keepers. With a little 
pains and care the function might become a very pleasant one, 
looked forward to and enjoyable. Sportsmen are proverbially 
fond of a good table and good company, and will no doubt 
muster quite as strongly as do the owners of gardens. It is not 
our province at the moment to criticise in detail the various rules 
of the society, though we are afraid some of them err a little on 
the side of over-stringency, and the advantages held out might 
be in some way increased. But these defects would vanish with 
discussion. The main thing at present is to increase the 
interest felt in the society alike by sportsmen and those whom 
the organisation is intended to benefit. If we consider what a 
vast increase there has been, both in shooters and fishermen, in the 
twenty years during which the society has been in existence, i 
will be evident that now it ought to be the easiest thing in the 
world to extend the working of the society and increase it: 
efficiency. The mere fact of belonging to it has been found t 
increase the self-respect of the keeper and improve his character. 
It removes from his life one of its chief anxieties, and leaves hin 
free to follow his calling with a more disinterested, whole 
hearted spirit. 


Our Portrait rf lustration. 


4 UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Elizabet! 

Scott and her daughter Phyllis. Lady Elizabeth is 
daughter of the Duke of Rutland, and married Lord Georg 
Montagu- Douglas-Scott, a son of the Duke of Buccleuch, in 1903 
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ING EDWARD VII. never showed his tact to greater 
advantage than in proposing the health of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and of the Admiral of the 
North Squadron at Cowes. The short speech was a 
model of what such orations should be, and those who 

replied did no more than justice when they attributed to His 
Majesty the very much improved relations that now exist 
between France and Great Britain. It cannot be too vividly 
borne in mind that, whatever may have been the relations of the 
two countries in the past, the natural and wisest policy just now 
is to be close friends. If France, the United States, Japan, and 
England stick together, the peace of the world is assured for 
many years to come. It is of no use disguising the fact that the 
alliance is a warning to Germany. Out of the million rumours 
that have been set afloat during the last few weeks, it is 
impossible to extract the whole truth, but it can neither be 
exaggerated nor incorrect, that there is a party in Germany 
which would welcome a war with Great Britain. 


As we write, the King’s speech has been prepared, and it is 
probable that the rise of Parliament will have taken place before 
these pages are in the hands of our readers. It has not been a 
very fruitful session, looked at from the standpoint of those 
whose special interests lie in the land and its cultivation. The 
one event of importance was the issue by Mr. Rider Haggard of 
a report dealing with certain colonising possibilities in Canada 
and the United States of America. This eventually led to the 
appointment of a Commission to make enquiries on the subject, 
and as the question is not one of party politics, we may fairly 
expect that the result will be a practical suggestion of one kind 
or another early next session, whatever may have happened in 
the meantime. It is quite ‘“‘on the cards” that Mr. Balfour 
may wish to have a dissolution in the autumn, and in that case 
it is probable that a change of Government will take place; but 
if the Liberals come in, they would be just as much bound as 
the Conservatives to carry out the proposals of the Select 
Committee which has been appointed to investigate the subject of 
small holdings. For the rest, it is curious to note that agrarian 
questions have passed out of the range of active politics. They 
used to provide many debates in the course of the year, but 
now the parties do not discuss them with the enthusiasm and 
virulence of the days when Mr. Gladstone was still alive. 


Tew people are more entitled to feel proud of the position 
they hold to-day than President Roosevelt. Under his presidency 
the United States has begun to hold a position much more 
important than ever before in the history of the world. Ten 
fifteen years ago, if the President of the United States had 
ade a peace proposal to two first-class belligerent powers, 
S suggestion would have received little attention, and probably 
ould have been met with derision by his own countrymen; 
it the fact that all this has changed speaks volumes 
r the revolution that has been accomplished in the 
nited States themselves. The average American citizen 

to-day no longer desires to see his country stand quite 
‘side from the conflicts of the civilised world. He well 
10ws that the United States has finished that portion of her 
‘story in which isolation was a virtue. It has taken its place 
cefinitely among the great powers of the world, and the fact that 
tue Russian and the Japanese plenipotentiaries have met on 
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American soil at the invitation of President Roosevelt has 
proved that the claim of the United States to this position 
has been tacitly admitted. 


The August Bank Holiday has passed and left behind it, as 
usual, a mixed record of pleasure and pain. On the one hand, 
there is to be chronicled the fact that an ever-increasing number 
of townspeople took this opportunity of seeking the clear skies 
and green fields of the country. The railway returns showa 
considerable increase in the number of travellers, and it is 
practically certain that the majority of these seek rational and 
wholesome enjoyment. One is more and more struck by the fact 
that fewer people spend their Bank Holidays in lounging about 
public-houses and drinking; on the contrary, the crowds as a 
whole were remarkably sober. A feature to be noted is that great 
numbers of country people took advantage of the day to come 
into town and see some of the sights. The Royal Academy, 
for instance, which closed the day after, was full of visitors, and 
the fact would seem to lead to the suggestion that it might be 
worth the while of the authorities at Burlington House to lay 
themselves out more toattract country visitors. Itis only recently 
that those whose business lies in the land have shown much 
disposition to interest themselves in pictures, but their doing so 
ought to be encouraged in every possible way. 









A minor problem of Bank Holiday has often given concern 
to those who have at heart the welfare of the people and that 
is the amusement of the dwellers in hamlets and small villages. 
In olden times they had their wakes, their fairs, their morris dances 
on May Day,and their rural jollifications, but there are many places 
at which no amusement whatever is provided on Bank Holiday, 
with the result that the beer-houses are more closely packed than 
is altogether good for the general welfare. These facts were 
taken into consideration this year at a village in which the 
writer is interested, and the result was so satisfactory that it may 
be useful to give some account of the proceedings. Games 
were instituted on the village green, and, in drawing up the 
programme for them, what was kept chiefly in view was that 
they were meant exclusively for the locality; that is to say, there 
were for example foot races, but the prizes given were not 
sufficiently large to tempt professionals from a distance ; indeed, 
all the contests were more or lessamusing. The competitors were, 
in one race, the married men, and in another the single; the married 
women even ran races, and so did the single. There were slow 
races on the bicycle, running in sacks, and kindred sports, not 
forgetting the greasy pole; but what seemed to delight the 
villagers most of all was a bun competition. The buns were 
hung from a line by bits of string, and the rivalry was as to who 
should be able first to eat his bun with his hands behind his 
back; a contest so laughter-provoking, that it must of itself 
have been a most refreshing medicine to those who are rendered 
somewhat dull by the endless hard work of the farm. Witha 
little trouble it would not be difficult to revive village games 
and sports, and of all the times of the year that of the August 
Bank Holiday is probably the most suitable for the purpose. 


A TRIFLE. 
As light as e’er you saw the down 
Float from the thistle’s silvered crown, 
The feather wafted on the breeze 
That stirs from summer's languorous trees, 
Or trailing cobweb gently blown, 


The tiniest burden earth has known, 
Or Zephyr captured for her own, 
Fancy may measure things like these 
As light as air: 


Sweetheart, while yet you ne’er disown 
Three words you spoke, your pout, your frown, 
Even the wayward coquetries 
That wreck mistrustful lovers’ ease 
Would be to me a trifle, grown 
As light as air! 
A. RAPHOE. 


The generous gift of 9,000 acres of mountain and moorland 
to the City of Glasgow by Mr. A. Cameron Corbett marks the 
recognition of a very pressing need for the great cities of the 
North. The populations need something in the way of possible 
playgrounds on a great scale, compared with which parks and 
football grounds are mere tea-gardens. The parks do very well 
when the working day’s work is done. But the people of 
Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, Bolton, and other provincial 
cities want a place where they can go in thousands for Saturday 
or Sunday, and find room for all. But that is precisely what 
they cannot get. In cultivated districts these excursions are 
much disliked by the residents of all classes. Bitter complaints 
are heard from the Lincolnshire side of Sheffield on account of 
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trespass by the Sunday trainloads of operatives. Nor can this 
be helped, for in an enclosed county there are no places 
where the visitors can wander about except the roads. 
Heath and moorland is too valuable for grouse to admit of 
promiscuous trespass by trainloads of people, and notices are 
posted everywhere near the line. It has been seen for some time 
that the Corporation must purchase moorlands for their people to 
roam over, and Mr. Corbett’s gift emphasises the fact. 

‘“‘Too late” is the comment provoked by the last resolution 
of the Lancashire County Council, which has decided to take 
strong measures against the *‘ black smoke” nuisance. One of 
the most influential aldermen stated that the trees lost their 
leaves weeks belore the proper time, flowers faded and died, and 
when men came back from haymaking in South Lancashire they 
looked as if they had been sweeping chimneys. ‘ Black smoke” 
is the result of imperfect combustion of the coal, and it can be 
stopped, but it is doubtful whether in the smokiest districts the 
mischief to the vegetation has not already gone too far. What 
is needed now is to save the more recently invaded valleys, 
where there is still plenty of beauty undergoing the preliminary 
stages of destruction. To cite one example—the valley of the 
Aire, from Leeds upwards, is sometimes entirely obscured by 
black smoke for some thirty miles. A great deal of this is a 
recent nuisance, and could certainly be mitigated. 


Two thousand public schoolboys have just been encamped 
at Aldershot for a short holiday training. The number of boys 
enjoying holidays of another kind, who come from the same 
class of school, is about seventy thousand. So far the public 
schools have strictly followed the example of the nation at large, 
by permitting such boys as are willing to forego a certain amount 
of amusement in order to learn the use of arms and drill, to doso 
at their own expense and in their own time. Except at Upping- 
ham, neither the headmasters nor the governors of the great 
schools have yet taken any steps to forward the desires of Lord 
Roberts, or the obvious needs of the country, by making it 
obligatory on all boys, not to buy and wear a uniform, but to 
learn the use of the rifle as part of their regular education, and 
as an example to the rest of the growing generation of England. 
It is difficult to see what the headmasters are to do. There is 
no obvious desire either on the part of the parents or of the 
governors to help, and though the latter are always ready to 
allot funds for cricket grounds or fives courts, they would 
probably refuse or very coldly entertain a request for a tenth 
part of the money for a miniature rifle range. The value of 
cricket, on the other hand, is acknowledged by all of them. 

Hitherto the goat has always been deemed proof against 
almost any form of disease. It never suffers from tuberculosis ; 
and the only known danger to its health is feeding on too wet 
pasture. It is now said to beaconstant victim of that peculiarly 
dangerous sickness known as Malta fever. People who have 
sons in the army know that this island, misnamed the “ pearl of 
the Mediterranean,” is quite the most dangerous British garrison 
in Europe. The filth of centuries lies bedded in the shallow 
waters of Valetta Harbour, and the big steamers churn it up, 
and so release the poisonous gases into the upper air. The 
number of young officers who have lost their lives, or had to 
leave the service with shattered health after a few months, at 
Malta, would form a startling list if set out in a Parliamentary 
return. The medical officers of the garrison have none too soou 
been enquiring whether there is not some more specialised form 
of infection than that from the harbour waters, and, as usual, 
examined the water supply and the milk supply. The latter is 
given by flocks of goats driven about the streets and milked 
before the customer’s door, as in the East. The milk was found 
to be infected, and a large percentage of the goats to be 
themselves suffering from the fever. 

Hops in Kent appear to be very well up to the normal 
standard, and even a little better; and this is a better prospect 
than seemed possible in the early spring, when the late frosts 
and subsequent protracted drought were keeping all crops back. 
Certain gardens just across the Sussex border are perhaps 
looking even better than those in Kent; but this will not 
enable their produce to command the price of the real Kentish 
crops. By a tradition of the trade the hops of other counties 
are put into a different category from Kentish crops, and almost 
always at a lower price, irrespective of the relative excellence of 
the products. It is so likewise with Armagnac brandy as 
compared with Cognac—the best of the brandy made in the 
Armagnac district cannot command at all the same price as that 
made in a country similar in all respects of soil and climate, 
and closely. adjacent. But “Cognac” has the first place 
in popular favour, and “Armagnac” is relatively unplaced. 
Therefore, the inferior kinds. of the former are sold at the 
equivalent of a very superior kind of the Jatter.. And yet we ask 
what is in a name!. The answer, in cases of this kind, is that 
everything is in the name. 
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The present seems to be a season that is everywhere in 
favour of the pursuits of the entomologist, which like all othe: 
branches of Natural history, are becoming every year more 
popular. It is not so much that any very rare insects have been 
captured as that there has been a great plenitude of lepidopteral 
life generally, and a number of sultry and rather dark nights 
which are especially beloved by the moths for taking their flights 
abroad, when they may be attracted, according to their tastes, 
by light or by sugaring. Some people attribute the dislike 
which moths certainly show to the bright moonlight to a fear of 
their enemies the bats, which have so much better a chance of 
catching them on the moonlit nights. Whatever the reason 
may be, the fact is certain that the Noctrias, the great sugar- 
loving family of moths, do not come to the sweet repast nearly 
so freely on a bright as on a dark night. 


Perhaps we may feel a little improper insular pride in the 
success with which our narrow English Channel is resisting all 
the attempts, since the successful one of the late Captain Webb, 
to swim across it. A more reasonable subject of congratulation 
is the gallant persistency of those—amonegst them an Australian 
lady—who continue in their ever-defeated attempts. One point, 
however, which strikes ‘‘the man in the street,” to judge from 
the general criticism, very strongly, is the number cf attempts 
that seem to be ruined by bad weather, heavy winds, or choppy 
seas and adverse tides, and we indulge ourselves ina little gentle 
surprise that the times are not more carefully chosen. The tides 
are known, the barometer can be observed, and there seems no 
reason why the swimmers should not wait until conditions are 
favourable. Of course, the conditions are rather numerous, and 
the favourable coincidence of all of them may not happen often 
during the few weeks in which the water is warm enough to give 
the attempt a chance of success. One effect, at least, of the 
repeated failures is to heighten our appreciation of the achieve- 
ment of Captain Webb. 





THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
Here is a book so old, that we 
Guess not how great its age may be. 
Yet .is its lesson ever new 
For the old to read and children, too. 
Full of deep lore and pictures gay 
Tinted oftimes with sombre grey. 


Mysterious book; God’s gift to man, 
Let all learn from you what they can 
Of life and death; of joy and sorrow — 
Sunshine to-day, and rain to-morrow. 
The stream that feeds the deep blue sea 
The seed that holds the giant tree. 


Each blade of grass, each tiny shell, 
Each barren hill and flowery dell. 
Bird, beast, and flower bear each their part 
To charm the eye and touch the heart, 
That man may both revere and love 
Them and his Maker, God aiove. 
lL. H. G. STEPHENS. 


The condition which we are disposed to deem of the first 
importance, namely, abundance of snow, was not wanting this 
year to the salmon rivers of Norway ; therefore the angier has 
gone there with high anticipations of good sport. He has 
returned, as a rule, with his hopes badly shattered. There 
has been abundance of water in the rivers, but of salmon 
rather a lack. One or two exceptionally good fish have been 
caught, of which a 55-pounder is, perhaps, the heaviest; but the 
general stock has not been up to the average, and considerably 
below what the state of the rivers gave grounds for hoping that 
it would be. It is a disappointing experience that serves yet 
again, for the thousand and first time, to show us how far we 
are from auy practical understanding of the secret ways oi 
salmon. 


That the fox is held in less esteem across the Channel than 
within these islands is a fact that needs no demonstration. Only 
one regular pack of foxhounds, that at Pau, is hunted in the 
whole of France. The requisite conditions of open country and 
covert, with suitable centres for stabling and residence, are not, 
perhaps, found elsewhere in that country, or perhaps the scientific 
veneuy, the survival of the Bourbon régime, will have the pageantry 
of the stag-hunt or nothing. It is not often, however, that so 
determined an attack is made on the fox as a beast of the chase 
as that recently published in L’J/lustvé Parisien by the Marquis 
d’Imbleval. ‘“ Let us,” says the Marquis, “ leave to Englishmen 
the glory of hunting the fox, of which they have made a sort of 
racing machine, having no more red or fallow deer, worthier 
objects of the chase. Let us sell them the cubs and rid 


our own coverts of such vermin.” 
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“JT reckon,” he proceeds, “that this stinking animal is not 
worth the honour done to it. ‘There is little glory in a well- 
turned-out pack hunting an animal that smells so vile. . . 
The fox is far from what the romancers of the Middle Ages would 
bave had us believe it. . . . After having turned and twisted 
for a little while, the brute generally makes a bee-line away from 
hounds, and is then hunted through villages and over roofs, as 

piritedly depicted in an English engraving. What glory in 
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running him down at the door of a fowlhouse like any weasel or 
like some dirty polecat!’’ After which candid expression of 
opinion, it is not surprising that the Marquis encourages his 
gamekeepers to take the cubs alive and sell them to a wholesale 
dealer, who pays as much as six, eight, or even twelve francs 
apiece. This was done only when a cousin in the North of France, 
who wished to hunt the fox a@ /’ Anglaise, had received a consign- 
ment and declined any more. 


4. KENT COTTAGE. 


, HE subject of 
this article is 
one which 
will appeal 
to a_ wide 

c:cle of our readers 

io Claim acquaint- 
ace with the south- 

e st corner of Eng- 

Jeand, and who are 

o ten impressed by the 

c arm, and therefore 

ire the  preserva- 

1, of the old timber 

itages for which the 

unties of Kent and 
ssex are famous. 

e example — iilus- 

trated may be taken as 

being typical of these 
most interesting dwel- 
lings, so frequently 
found in the great hop- 
growing districts 
around Maidstone; but 

Synyard’s Farm, 

Otham, has additional 

attraction in its more 

than usually interest- 
ing design, in the evi- 
dences of its successive 
changes, and in its 
possibilities. It is 
therefore proposed to 
draw attention to the architectural beauty of the subject, and 
then to show bow a judicious restoration and preservation would 
render the fabric agora to the purposes of a small week-end 
or summer cottage within the scope of a tenant of moderate 
means. In so doing it may be noted that such a process is 
applicable to the majority of similar houses ; but it is lamentable 
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THE IDEAL RESTORATION. 


to have to record the 
spoliation of many ot 
these at the hands of 
unsympathetic or 
ignorant owners. Few, 
indeed, fall into such 
careful ownership as 
that of Mr. Fremlin, 
by whose courtesy we 
are enabied to select 
this specimen for illus- 
tration. 

There is little 
doubt that in its early 
sixteenth century form 
this cottage was the 
home of a yeoman 
farmer, and the evi- 
dence shows that the 
accommodation com- 
prised a large central 
hall with an open- 
timbered roof, and 
sleeping apartments in 
two storeys at each 
end. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to observe 
that local building 
material was the 
governing factor both 
in the manner of con- 
struction and conse- 
quently in the plan of 
these Kent cottages, 
and it is the careful study of form and proportion, combined 
with honest expression, which has given to this type of 
structure that value or quality which we term architecture. 
The direct use of oak timber~telled in the woods or ‘ hursts”’ 
which covered this country - side is the dominant note in 
the harmonious setting of these delightful works, and a close 
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inspection always reveals many charming subtleties in com- 
position. 

Synyard’s Farm, in common with many a neighbouring 
holding, has survived various structural changes demanded 
by the requirements of successive generations of owners. 
Fortunately, the seventeenth century transformation, to which 
we refer jater, preserved all the evidences of the original 
conditions, and it is seen that 
the hall measured 25ft. 6in. by 
18ft. gin., while the height to the 
wall-plate is 14ft., and to the 
apex of the open roof 29ft. The 
whole life of master and men 
Was centred around the great 
fire of oaken logs which burned 
on the raised hearth in the 


middle of the hall. In the bY 


course of generations the thin 
oak smoke, with its pungent Uf 
smell, stained the root timbers 
a sombre black while pursuing 
its tortuous course, before finally 
emerging from ridge and eaves. a 
This was a customary arrange- rrr | 
ment of the period and of the . 
examples remaining; Penshurst = L | 
Place and the Hospital of St. 
Cross may be cited as_ being 

among those more generally = 
known. Up to this time the 
original external appearance was 
one of broad simplicity. There 
was the large hipped roof, undis- 
turbed by chimney or dormer. 
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SCALE OF FEET. 


.ime, and the work of wind and weather, full consideration has 
been bestowed upon the design. The wide eaves of the roof are 
a great protective agent, as is also the raising of the main sill 
timbers upon a stone base. The simple forms of roofs may 
be said to have been one of the chief features in preserving 
so many of these timber- framed dwellings, for there is a 
general use of large hips and an absence of gables. 
This is an interesting point, 
which may be explained by 
the suggestion that the tiled 
roofs continued to take the 
f earlier thatched forms which 
| precluded the introduction of 





gables of large dimensions. At 
the same time, there are reasons 

















ae for assuming the result to be one 

\\ of design. : 
a In the following century the 
THs Aspe i 1863 changed needs of the perio: 





necessitated a process of internal 
\ \ reconstruction, evidence of which 

neni may generally be found in the 
majority of the survivals of 


S medizval England. In effect it 

\ involved the disuse of the great 

5 aa i} hall, giving place to a number 
Ismow Puro hore of smaller apartments. Massive 


HatcHinG Denotes Oak floors were inserted, win- 
LATER ADDITIONS 

dows opened out, a large gabled 

dormer placed in the roof, a bay 

| window with panelling added to 

the parlour, and two chimneys 

| with fireplaces built through 


the cottage. Reference to the 
BRK DASE 





The usual overhanging upper 


section AA will show at a 





storeys at the ends are again pre- 


SECTION THRO’ A.A. (4s cxistiInG) 


glance the positions of the 
interposed floors in relation to 
ell 2) 





sent, and are connected by the . aka 
continuous wall-plate of the roof, rare ieee 
which is here supported in a de- 

lightful manner by a central post 

with brackets and by shaped struts. It is interesting to note that 
here, aud in almost every other example of cottages of this type, 
these projecting storeys are of unequal widths. Another point, 
and one which reveals great care and thought on the part of the 
constructor, is the diagonal beam into which radiating floor- 
joists are trimmed for the purpose of carrying the overhanging 
rooms on two fronts of the building; the process is simple when 
only one front receives a projection. Inthe decaying action of 
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SCALE OF FEET 


AS PROPOSED 


-—. the original open hall. 
In this example a valuable 
piece of information is the date 
1663 in the dormer gable, which above the window-head is filied 
with decorative plaster-work, showing the time of this great 
alteration when dwellings were scarce and the large rural 
population in need of housing. An interesting point in further 
proof of this contention may be mentioned. The original roof 
timbers are all blackened by smoke, whereas the rafters of the 
seventeenth century dormer have a silver grey tone pointing 
to the introduction of chimneys in 1663. An intrepid piece of 
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construction is seen in the fact of the solid masonry of the south 
chimney standing upon the 6in. oak partitions of the ground 
floor rooms. However, unlike present-day methods, these 
changes were effected in a sound manner with excellent regard 
to Jetail, and with reverence for the work of the original builders. 
Various alterations followed in later times, consisting in the 
man of an addition at the back of the cottage. A small bay 
wi: dow, imported from 
an old house in Maid- 
store, and which now 
dis gures the interest- 
ine fagade, was added 
in recent years, and 
mi or changes were 
me le in the windows, 
flo rs,and wall decora- 
tio s some time during 
th: last century. 
In suggesting an 
ad. ptation of the cot- 
tacc to present-day f= 
rec urements, Mr. W. 
A. Forsyth of Messrs. 
Fc syth and Maule, 
arc litects, who has y 
pr cared the illustra- yj — 
tio s for this article 
fro a measurements y/ 
taken by Mr. J. K. 
Giound, proposes = 
primarily to effect a 
res oration of this de- A 
ligitful home. Fore- \ 
most in importance, as SS 
the plans indicate, is 
the reversion to the Fare / ke 
large central hall. i fKE 
Here, after removing -~3<ffS8 
the intermediate floors, SS 
some slightadjustment © > SSRs LA 
of timbers, together = 
with the restoration of 
the oak shaft support- Ti; | 
ing the central purlin, / if | } 
the removal of the bay | 
window on the main ¢% j 
front, and works in- } 
cidental thereto, would ‘ I| 
be necessary. The : | 
retention of the 1663 filth 
dormer window, and 
of one chimney with === 
three fireplaces, would { | 
ensure the light, y 
warmth, and ventila- = | 
tion in living-rooms TN) 
so vital to twentieth \ 
century constitutions. i 
Some idea of such a 
proposal may be gained 
from the interior 
sketch, and the imagi- 
nation may be further 
stimulated when it is 
recalled that this main ae ww 
apartment would be ni, : 
enhanced by the ap- 
pearance of the five 
original moulded door- 
ways and the open 
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level stretch of pale blue far away to the southwards. There, at 
that distance, was none of the profusion of intermingled tints one 
saw in the lower garden; there all was simple and exact; a great 
landscape eight miles away, clear as a Dutch painting, scintillatiny 
as the serene sky, And as often as | was drawn to that point during 
those days, the sky and the line of blue distance set me dreaming 
irresistibly of one fascinating episode in English rural life; and 
presented it, too, with 
an enhanced charm. 
I have never before 
realised so weil how 
varied that life has 
been, how full of local 
colour, how productive 
cf men ingenious in 
specialised craits. If 
a history were made 
of rustic doings, as 
one traversed county 
iufter county, the tale 
of curious abilities on 
their native hillsides 
and down the valleys 
would grow impres- 
“a sive; it would fit itself 
to the fine landscape 
N and be permeated with 
the English weather ; 
and conspicuous in it 
with all the glory of 
\N late July would be that 
episode I have been 
thinking of—the yearly 
migration of the West 
Surrey reapers down 
into Sussex for the 

i harvesting. 
agi | ) i jj | ' I have tried to 
| | I; || find parallels to this 
i | : in other rural customs, 
Nl HH but not with much 
| ! il! ti success, though — of 
Hil course there is the 





| | 
Hill i EZ annual influx of Irish 


sith harvesters into the 
WA! North of England to 
YAN! be remembered. Be- 
side this, | do not call 

, to mind anything to 
Wh which the Surrey 
men’s outing can be 
exactly likened. = In 
something the same 
manner the hop- 
pickers troop into Kent 
{from London, into 
Farnham town from 
Reading ; the brittany 
men find their way 
across the Channel 
into our Southern 
Counties tosell onions; 
the Scottish — fisher- 
girls get to Yarmouth 
for the herring season ; 
but (unless in the last 


























a case) these migrating 
=e hordes want just that 


quality which gave 


ey dignity to the har- 


hearth of the seven- Pal ~ wf vesters-—-the self- 


teenth century fire- 

place. Other and 7HE CENTRAL HALL 
snialler details disclose 

themselves in the plans, which are drawn to show the existing and 

the suggested forms of the cottage. 





“DOWN INTO SUSSEX.” 


‘i HE splendour of mid-July commanded its appropriate 
day-dreams. On the lawn with the flower-borders at 
the lower part of the terraced garden it made a shaded 
glow of colour amid the trees, indistinct of outline like 
an impressionist painting, and so ravishing that one 

ws reluctant to move away. - And yet it seemed impossible to 

sty there: the sunlight drew one away up the terraces, past 

Ww. ere one could see the middle distance of fir woods, deep blue 

u: jer their cloud shadows, or olive green in the pouring light; 

u: to the highest point of all where Hindhead was visible—a long 





respect of men sure 
WHEN RESTORED. of a welcome on 

account of their 
technical skill. On the other hand, in seeking examples of 
skilled labour on the travel, though one comes across many 
picturesque instances of it, they are none of them on a scale 
to be compared with the journeying of these harvesters. In 
Country Lire of June 3rd it was noted that the sheep-clippers 
of the Yorkshire Wolds are “an itinerant folk,” and in the 
South Downs, I am told, the shearers travel in small gangs of 
eight or ten; but among the shearers in Mr. Hardy’s “ Far- 
from the Madding Crowd,” only two were travelling men. 
The charcoal-burners a generation ago would scatter by twos 
and threes from their village on the Surrey and Hampshire 
border, and so disappear into the woods. By twos and threes, 
also, thatchers make, or used to make, their periodic round of a 
few villages; and so, too, in similar small numbers, did the 
cutters of heath turf with their special tools in the Aldershot 
country. Sawyers seek their far-lying work in couples; the 
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mole-catcher goes solitary ; the man who owns a movable cider- 
press shifts it only with difficulty beyond the precincts of his 
own parish; but the Surrey harvesters, as Ju'y ran out, were up 
and away to their destination in “the Manor” of Sussex by the 
score, by the hundred. Year after year many of them went to 
the same farm; but they would work from farm to farm as long 
as the harvesting lasted. The more adventurous pushed on 
sometimes to the Isle of Wight; the more competent, or those 
who had fewer ties to call them home, remained in Sussex for 
the hoeing, until the Farnham hop-picking induced them to 
return; but though the outing was thus extended, it was the 
corn harvest that was the real attraction. And the employment 
was so certain and so good that many of the men took their 
wives, their sons, even their daughters, to win a share of the 
earnings. In Farnham it is a very common thing to come across 
old Sussex harvesters amongst the poorest people; and some 
who have quite lost the rustic look have their memories of these 
vreat times. 

One of the latest of these 1 have encountere:i was a sour- 
looking old charwoman sweeping an office. Because of the 
harvest in Sussex, the villages outside Farnham, and particu- 
Jarly the one in which I write, must at one time have been half 
emptied of inhabitants through August. Every native labourer 
over thirty years old seems to have made the journey. Anold man, 
who was trimming a hedge the other day, told me nonchalantly 
that two of his children were born in Sussex during these 
expeditions. Of two younger men I have heard that ‘‘ when they 
goes faggin’ they can use the hook with either hand,” because 
‘their father made ’em as boys when they went down harvestin’ 
with him into Sussex. He couldn’t do it hisself—he was 
always left-handed—but he made they: and when the corn’s 
laid down at all ’tis very handy.” In short, this going to 
Sussex was a genuine folk migration, not organised by any 
promoter, but arising out of simple social needs almost as 
naturally as the shi:ting of their hunting-grounds by a tribe of 
barbarians. 

When or how it began I do not know; it never, until 
lately, occurred to me to think of it as an episode of rural life 
that must have had a beginning, as it has had its ending. The 
breaking down of the old Poor Law and of the tyrannous 
restrictions on the movements of labourers may very well have 
had some effect on it, and the enclosure of our Farnham 
commons may have had more. The points deserve enquiry. But 
the movement seems to have received from the introduction of 
the faghook instead of the reaping-hook as the harvester’s tool 
a stimulus which is very interesting to consider. This, oddly 
enough, can be almost dated: it happened about sixty years ago. 
Until then—I have it on very good authority—the faghook was 
hardly known in Sussex, but about that period the men from 
Farnham introduced it. The newtool was much appreciated by 
the farmers. They welcomed the innovation; what is more, 
they welcomed the men to whom they owed it. ‘Somehow, 
they always seemed to choose Farnham men before any others,”’ 
« youngish harvester told me. It was in his own experience 
that a gang of seven or eight presented themselves before a 
farmer and wereasked ‘* Where d’ye come from?” ‘ Farnham,” 
they said; and the reply was “‘ You'll do, then; I can find some 
work for you.” I asked why this preference should have 
existe]; but the man could not tell. ‘ But I s’pose,” he said, 
“they [the farmers] got purty knowin’, and see which work 
suited *em best.” Hence, though harvesters went to Sussex 
from other quarters, the greater numbers were from Farnham 
and its villages: And in Sussex to this day, old Bettesworth 
once told me, the Farnham men * takes the lead in faggin’ before 
them of any other county.” 

They would take the lead, perhaps he ought to have said, 
if there were any further demand for their skill. But the move- 
ment which one new tool stimulated, another—the reaping 
machine—has almost destroyed. As Bettesworth said, ‘ Every- 
thing they can cut with a machine they will. Well, it comes 
cheaper to ’m than payin’ reapers. Of course, they wastis a 
lot and loses a lot o’ straw, but they don’t care about a bit o’ 
straw if they can save labour. They skews about with the 
machine, and if they can’t git it one way they comes at it another.” 
In the last ten years therefore—it has hardly taken longer than 
that—the migration from the Farnham neighbourhood has 
dwindled away to insignificance. Here and there a stray reaper 
may be found who packs up his kit some July night and tramps 
off over Hindhead to take his chance down in “the Manor,” 
but to all intents and purposes the episode is over, the custom 
is dead. 

Several years ago three men set off in a cart announcing 
that they were off harvesting. It was commonly alleged, however, 
that they never reached the cornfields, and that they had never 
meant to reach them, but only desired an excuse for a drunken 
frolic. Their return after four days’ absence, at any rate, shows 
what a change has come over Sussex harvesting; they would 
have been ashamed to come back so soon in the old days, 
when it was customary to be absent six weeks, or a month at 
the least. 
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Of the harvesting life—the lonz, hot days out in the fields, 
the nights of sleep in quict barn or out-building—very many 
details might be gathered if it were worth while to enquire for 
them. The expedition was toilsome in the extreme; yet from 
start to finish it contained possibilities of adventure, of excite- 
ment; it involved a change; and to judge by their talk of 1 
now, the harvesters had a feeling of holiday in their going, 
though it was not for their health that they undertook it. From 
their own lips you may yet bear how much interest they found in 
the whole business; and you may hear pleasant, kindly talk abou: 
them in the village inns away there by the coast. The inter 
course with Sussex people was in itself delightful. To-day 
former reaper was telling me about a jolly old Sussex farmer ani! 
his home-brewed ale. Several times I have heard old Bette: 
worth smack his lips, remembering how he had sat up all nigh 
with the fishermen, “ yarnin’ about smugglers,” and so on. Bu 
details, supposing them collected, are but details after all 
Perhaps a better idea of the life in general may be had just by 
hearing those who took part in it mention the Sussex place 
with which they grew familiar: Barnham, Siddlesham, Pagham 
Bursted, Bognor, Selsea—the delightful south Saxon name 
call up pictures of a very ample sky spreading over miles o 
quiet cornfields; and when all is said, it was the wholesom: 
strenuous work there, now in sight of the sea, now in seclude 
places no idle visitor ever approaches, that was the essential par 
of the migration. Imagine the bracing air, the shade of th: 
hedgerows, the corn steeped in sunlight, the idea of the se: 
near at hand, and you get the scene of this pastoral: the actor: 
in it are strong men ripe with the harvest weather, whose speec| 
sounds countrified as the fields. 

The place-names they mention so easily are no less suggestiv« 
of their journeyings to and fro. Up over Hindhead in the July 
dawn, and, as the day advanced, on through Fernhurst and 
Midhurst (the words give the woodland touch, calling to mind 
the great beech trees on either side the road) to Singleton, and s: 
in sight of Goodwood and the South Downs—that was the route 
they took, in little troupes and families and gangs, some wit! 
donkey-carts to help carry their kit; and so a few weeks late: 
that was their route back again—a toilsome road for tired folk, 
until Hindhead crossed at night gave an easy descent to their 
own county at last. One may imagine it; only it was not the 
Hindhead we know to-day—not that flashy suburb of London 
and haunt of trippers—but a part of ancient England so wild that, 
as I have told elsewhere, the returning reapers, having money 
with them, carried their faghooks ready in case of attack by the 
lawless inhabitants of the district. 

When the lights shine out from the Hindhead villas at 
night, or the sunset glistens on them, one sometimes laments the 
change; but in these July days the sunshine has a magic to make 
even the villas tolerable —eight miles away. The great hill lies 
there blue with distance, suggestive of the Sussex cornfields 
beyond; and as one looks at it, the thought comes again and 
again of the Surrey harvesters trailing over the distant ridge and 
down through Midhurst towards their work near the sea. 

GEoRGE Bourne. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


NoTeES FROM THE BoRDER. 

FARMING correspondent writes us: ‘The month of July. 
following as it did on an extremely rainless June, will 
not soon be forgotten on the Borders. Years hence 
veterans will laugh at the grumbling of the younger 
generation. ‘Call this dry,’ they will say; ‘ye’ 

should ha’ seen’d in ’05—that was a drought for yer.’ Truly it 
is a disheartening season to Border farmers. Two whole months 
with only a very occasional thunder-shower to keep the sickly 
grass and turnips alive. The latter are the most important 
product of the Border farms—the hopes of farmers rise and fall 
with the good or bad prospect of their turnip crops. The chiet 
enemy of the young turnip plant is the caterpillar of the Diamond 
Back moth. The exceptionally dry hot summer has brought the 
latter voracious animal out in myriads, which find an easy prey 
in the lifeless plants. The enormous appetite of these animals is 
well known. It is not to be wondered at, as besides having to 
prepare for the very taxing dormant stage, they have also to feed 
countless parasites which live on their bodies. The greatest 
enemies to these caterpillars are the graceful lapwing or green 
plover, and the bright-plumed, cheerful starling. Many experi- 
enced farmers say that if it were not for these birds they would 
hardly have a turnip left this year. What a pity they are not 
more numerous. ‘If the turnips could speak, they would cal! 
out at the smallness of the flocks of plover.’ The plover would 
answer, sadly, ‘ We cannot help it; our eggs are hunted for and 
stolen to provide tasty mouthfuls for dining-tables.’ The pity 
of it! To think that the best of the few feathered friends the 


-farmer has should be so vilely persecuted! There was a great 


appeal to arms recently against the next best of the farmer’s 
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triends—the starling. ‘That unscrupulous thief had had the 
audacity to quench his thirst one dry hot day with a cherry.’ 
‘Extermination of the whole tribe was obviously the only course 
to be adopted.’ The barley crop is a fairly average one, although 
straw is short. The clover that is sown with it is bad, owing to 
the drought. Oats are very thin, and oat straw }romises to get 
very scarce next winter. There is not much rye grown on the 
Borders; what there is, is a fairly good crop. The hay crop 
was a good deal below the average; what there was of it was 
stacked in good order. Grass is naturally very poor, pasture 
being very much burned up, and stock have, in sympathy, been 
going back in condition. In many cases hand-feeding has been 
resorted to, but this does not make up for lack of sweet grass. 
There is every prospect of good-conditioned cattle being a high 
price in early autumn. Some years ago there was a discussion 
about the likelihood of the old English black rat becoming 
extinct in England. Instead of becoming extinct, this com- 
paratively harmless animal appears to be increasing on the 
Borders. They seem to change their quarters very frequently, 
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carted away to tie Union. No one who speaks frankly of the 
question will deny that this system is open to serious criticism, and 
it we take exclusively the case of the honest industrious man who 
through no fault of his own has been reduced to indigence in his 
old age, and is obliged willy-nilly to seek the stern mercy of the 
workhouse, a great deal may be said against this system. But 
then criticism is futile unless it takes the form of suggesting 
some improvement upon wiat is already in existence, and the 
oaly alternative to the workhouse that we have ever had put 
forwarl by practical persons is one that for want ot a 
better title we may call ‘‘private care.” It is suggested 
that in the average village there are always people who 
for a few shillings a week would willingly undertake the care 
ot those who, from age or disease, are past the time of labour ; 
but we are afraid public opinion at the present moment would 
not endorse this suggestion, which takes for granted that such 
people would all be worthy and kind hosts. No doubt, in 
many cases, the village ancient, in his old and useless days, 
would be more comfortable under the care of some poor family 
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as one year quantities will be seen in some cornfields at harvest- 
time, and the next there will be scarcely any. Probably their 
numbers vary in inverse ratio to those of the fierce, cordially 
and generally hated brown rat.” 


THE Poor Law. 


Mr. Balfour’s announcement that a Commission is to be 
appointed to enquire into the Poor Law has a particular 
importance for the landed interest. We may for the present 
purpose divide the poor into two classes, urban and rural. With 
the former of these we kave little to do at the moment, and, 
therefore, shall say nothing about the important and difficult 
question of the relief of the unemployed, and so forth. But no 
doubt proposals will be made for dealing with the village poor, 
and these are of the utmost interest to farmers and landlords. 
We all know that there is a very great prejudice against “the 
house,” or ‘the Bastille,” as it is called in some parts of 
England, and very pathetic pictures have been painted of ancient 
and labour-worn toilers who, at the last of their days, have been 
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than he is in the workhouse; but, on the other hand, we 
have to remember that villagers are not anything more thar 
human, and that at times they have betrayed a disposition to 
be anything but careful of the welfare of those entrusted to 
them. In a public institution, there are always the safe- 
guards of public opinion and oversight and discipline, which 
are not so easily ebtainable in a private family; and if old 
and imbecile people were, so to say, farmed out, there 
would be no guarantee that they would be cared for , in 
the way they deserve, for we have to remember that old age is 
not naturally amiable and pleasant, but, on the contrary, bitter. 
No doubt here and there may occur men or women who ripen 
beautifully and pleasantly towards the grave, and who are as 
amiable after they have passed fourscore as they were at 
twenty, but these are the exception and not the rule; yet those 
who are not agreeable need to be protected just as much as 
those who are the reverse, and this is one great difficulty 
attaching to the revision of the Poor Law. With others we 
hope to deal on a future occasion. 
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bea IV ts UF 11S DEALW. 


WHEN THE 


VER si: ce its very early hours the day had been one of 
signs and wonders in the small Breton household of 
Francois Bruet. Coming in, with the first of the 
daylight, from a successful night’s fishing just north oi 
the Skerries (Skerries is to be taken as a passab'e 
translation for the local name of the rocks lying north of the 
coast a mile or two from shore and just below the water-line), 
l'rancois himself had seen the flame that sailors know as 
st. Elmo’s light standing at his mast-head. He had crossed 
himself piously, whereby he faithfully believed that if anything 
portentous were heralded by the light he would avert the most 
evil of its consequences. The signification. however, was always 
rather a doubtful 
one, for though he 
had seen this light 
several times 
before, in his 
experience as a 
fisherman, and 
“something ” had 
always happened 
shortly afterwards, 
the happening 
varied in its nature 
between good and 
evil. Thus it had 
once occurred to 
him to lose his 
only cow (which 
he never had 
replaced in kind, 
for he had but a 
nanny goat now 
to give milk for 
the family) within 
three weeks of the 
appearance of the 
light at the mast- 
head; and at 
another time it 
was within even 
less than this 
interval after the 
showing of the 
light that a whale, 
coming into the 
bay, had stayed 
there for a whole 
fortnight, playing 
havoc with the 
fishing during its 
sojourn; jut, on 
the other hand, 
immediately after 
one of these illu- 
ininations he had 
taken the biggest 
draught of fishes 
that ever had come 
to his net; so that 
the interpretation 
of the phenomencn 
was dubious. It 
might portend 
good, though more 
often it portended 
evil, and Frangois, 
after setting his 
nets to dry, came Adah, id. 
home and told his 
good wife Mére Bruet al! about it, and between them they set to 
work, but without any avail, to consider the probable meaning 
of this marvel. The next affair of note was that baby Eloise, 
far from a baby really and quite a big girl, though the youngest 
of the family, skinning a potato under the tuition of Marie- 
Louise, her next sister, achieved the hitherto unrecorded triumph 
of taking the entire skin off without a break, and then, throwing 
the peel over her shoulder in the approved manner, had found 
that it came to the floor in the unmistakable form of the letter 
“5S.” And what, or rather whom, this initial “«S” might point 
to was again a hard riddle, for they could think of no “S” in 
whom they had a special interest, whether as a_ possible suitor, 
in the distant future, of the baby Eloise, or in any other 
connection. ; é 
Then Mére Bruet herself, preparing for dinner the pot au feu 
with vegetables of various kinds, one of the vegetables being 
the aforesaid potato skinned with such ominous deftness, came 
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across no fewer than three twin or ‘* Phillipine” carrots, hitherto 
unnoticed, in the few that she was preparing. She was almost 
ready to affirm that there had been none of these ‘ Phillipines” 
when the carrots were bought at the early morning market, and 
the fact that they seemed to have been so miraculously changed 
was singular, surely. 

There was some other sign or wonder, which for the moment 
I forget, though Ilelicie, the eldest girl, commented on it and 
pointed it out particularly to Marie-Louise; but those already 
mentioned will appear sufficient for any reasonably moderate 
person or household in a single day, especially as they were but 
the forerunners, and preparatory, as it were, of the greatest 
marvel of all, 
which led to 
such remarkable 
results. 

This greatest 
of all the prodigies 
occurred as Marie- 
Louise was show- 
ing to baby Eloise 
a handsome speci- 
men of the haddock 
which Frangois 
had caught in the 
small hours of that 
very morning. 
This, as is well 
known, is the fish 
in the mouth of 
which the ‘ tribute 
money ”’ was found 
in the miraculous 
manner described 
in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and lest any 
should be disposed 
to doubt the story 
or question the 
kind of the fish, 
the marks of the 
apostle’s two 
fingers, as he held 
it, are still to be 
seen on either side 
the body of the 
haddock even to 
this day. All this, 
with a succinct 
account of the 
miracle, Marie- 
Louise was point- 
ing out for the 
edification of her 
little sister, when 
the latter gave a 
cry of surprise, 
and there in the 
mouth of the very 
fish they were 
opening, even as 
in that of the fish 
mentioned in Holy 
Writ, was a piece 
of money. 

Now I am 
told by Pére 
Sucaret, the priest 
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the Bruet house- 
hold, and, indeed, to the whole village of Le Cucq, where the 
Bruets dwelt, that in his opinion, though he is inevitably 
disposed to trace the workings of the finger of Providence in the 
whole matter (as who could fail to do?), the piece of money was 
not found actually in the mouth of the fish, though this is the 
account of it current in Le Cucq, but rather in what the Cornish 
cousins of these Breton folk would call the “‘in’ards”’; in fact, 
that Marie-Louise was engaged in the process of cleaning out 
the fish at the moment of the discovery of the piece of money, 
and had thus forced it up, out of the place that it had occupied 
in the fish’s anatomy, into the creature’s mouth or gills,.. where 
her little sister’s sharp eyes caught sight of it. No doubt this is 
the theory that has greatest probability and vratsemblance. The 
coin, in all likelihood, had been swallowed by the fish, which 
had found it hard of digestion, and it had lain there for no one 
can say how long, more or less encysted, in the fish’s entrails. 
It was in quite another fashion, however, that the story was 
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current in Le Cucq, where it was fully credited that Eloise 
ruet had found the money in the mouth of the fish, precisely 
in accordance with the Scriptural narrative. 

The coin, which was of gold, had not been so much tarnished 
or wasted by its sojourn within the fish that it was impossible to 
decipher its markings. It was a Spanish coin of old date, and 
there seemed no reasonable doubt that it was an item of the gold 
from the hold of a Spanish bullion ship which was known to 
have gone down at a date that was variously stated, but was 
certainly subsequent to the sailing from Spain of the grand 
Armada against England, which terminated in such sad disaster. 
Conjecture, as was only natural, had been very busy in trying to 
locate the exact position of the sinking of this galleon, but 
hitherto all in vain. Among the most earnest seekers for the 
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place of this treasure lost in the deep had been the father of 
rangois Bruet, and, dying, he had left to his son a chart, or paper, 
on which was marked, according to his calculation of the probable 
effect of tides, combined with that of the wind that was likely to 
prevail at a time when a ship was forced on to the Skerries, the 
precise place at which, according to his view, the ship was sure 
to founder. Frangois had been a lighthouse man betore he left 
that monotonous calling for the more adventurous life of a 
fisherman, and many were the hours that he had: spent in the 
small room ot the lighthouse, with the waves thundering at its 
foundations, questioning the chart as to the truth or falsity of 
the information that it was supposed to convey. Often the idea 
had presented itself to his mind of inviting the aid of his friend 
Pierre Martineau, the diver, in the search for the treasure thus 
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indicated, but he had never put the design into execution. It was 
not merely because of the monotony of the life that Frangois had 
abandoned his calling as a lighthouse-keeper, but by reason of an 
unfortunate incident in which his own share, if any, was not wholly 
clear. His companion at the lighthouse, which stood on a lone rock 
some five miles to sea from Le Cucq, was one who was commonly 
known as L’Oiseau, from the fact that, besides the possession o! 
a beak-like nose, he had lost in an injury all but three of the 
fingers of his right hand, giving to that member much the look 
of a bird’s claw. After a spell of bad weather the relief boat 
going off to the lighthouse to take a man to replace one of the 
two who had been engaged there found Frangois alone on the 
rock. L’Oiseau, as all knew him, had disappeared. With him 
had disappeared also the lighthouse boat, which the men used 
for fishing in calm weather, 
and Frangois’ account of his 
disappearance was felt to be 
an unsatisfying one. All he had 
to say was that L’Oiseau had 
gone. L’Oiseau had been 
funny in his manner, Irangois 
affirmed, for several days, and 
in his opinion L’Oiseau_ had 
cone off with the boat in a fit 
of insanity, for no sane man, as 
he affirmed, would have gone 
out in an open boat in such ill 
weather. The story was nota 
convincing one in itself, and 
what put a far worse com- 
plexion on it was that Frangois 
was well known to be on ill 
terms with L’Oiseau, and that 
when the relief party arrived 
he was suffering from a parlous 
black eyeand a general battering 
about the face. The account 
he gave of these blemishes was 
that he had received them ina 
slip on the lighthouse steps: 
but this again was. not deemed 
a convincing story, and the 
result was that a good many of 
the neighbours at Le Cucq 
looked on Frangois Bruet with 
more than a little suspicion, 
and some, especially of 
L’Oiseau’s kin, openly declared 
him to be no better than a 
murderer. The absence of the 
boat they looked on as a 
scheme devised by Bruet to 
give colour to his story. These 
circumstances made it unplea- 
sant for Francois himself to 
continue in his previous mode 
of life as a lighthouse man, 
even if they did not make it 
doubtful whether a companion 
would be found to share his 
vigils with him. Both in his 
own interest and that of the 
authorities it seemed better 
that he should adopt another 
vole in life, and he took to that 
of the fisherman as obvious 
and natural. 

Still there were a few of 
his old cronies who refused to 
believe this evil thing of him 
and stayed by him through all 
the bad days; and to them, 
over a glass of cider in his 
cottage, he now unfolded once 

Copyright. again the precious chart and 

pored over its indications with 

a zest greatly quickened by the piece of money found by baby 
Eloise in the mouth (or some more interior portion) of the 
haddock. The reason for this quickening of his zeal was 
that this particularly handsome specimen of the haddock kind 
had been taken, as he remembered well, in very close proximity 
to the spot which the chart indicated as that in which the galleon 
had been sunk, and the fact that the piece of money was old 
Spanish went very far to prove the correctness. of the indication. 
All this was very freely admitted, with a conviction that deepened 
with each glass ‘of cider, by the cronies gathered together in the 
cottage of the Bruets, and finally it was put to the vote and 
unanimously carried that their friend in common, Pierre Mar- 
tineau the diver, should be employed, partly at their joi 


as of 


expense, and partly with a prospect of sharing in the 
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so likely to be trove, to inspect the depths of the sea in the 
neighbourhood of the spot at whick the haddock, that now wasa 
famous fish throughout Le Cucq, had been taken. 

Within three days of the taking of this great decision the 
diver, in the presence of Frangois himself and one of his cronies, 
went down out of the former’s boat to inspect the floor of the 
sea at the spot which the chart marked by a red cross, and where 
also the famous fish had been captured. His first three descents 
were unproductive, and since the water was clear and he could 
see for some distance about him on the sea’s bottom, he 
proclaimed the depressing conviction that there was no ship 
sunken within a radius of 1ooyds. or so of the place shown; 
but from the fourth descent he emerged, not, indeed, with any 
news of the kind that was so fondly anticipated, but with a very 
singular, interesting, and somewhat grim object. This object 
was composed in the first place of the simple tiller of a boat; 
but what made it both interesting and grim was that, attached to 
the tiller and holding it still in its bony grip, was the skeleton 
of something that was at the same time like, and yet strangely 
unlike, a human hand. A moment’s glance at this uncanny 
object was enough to convince each of the three beholders what 
it meant. The hand was the claw-like hand of him who in life 
had been known as L’Oiseau, and that which made the discovery 
of such supreme interest in the life of Frangois was that it 
amounted to positive confirmation of the story which he had 
originally told, and which had been received with such unkindly 


ty 
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scepticism, as to the manner of L’Ojiszau’s strange disappearance. 
The theory of his traducers lad been that he had scuttled the 
lighthouse boat in order to account with some plausibility for 
the vanishing of L’Oiseau; but here was the very tiller of that 
boat, bearing, as it happened by lucky chance, the well-known 
mark of the lighthouse authorities burnt into it, still grasped by 
the skeleton of the unmistakable and mutilated hand from which, 
in part, the Bird had his nickname. No galleon nor sunken 
bullion ever was discovered; but thus, by the workings of an 
inscrutable Providence and by the piece of money found by 
baby Eloise in the haddock’s mouth, Frangois recovered that 
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which was more precious to him than much bullion —his fiir fan 
in the opinion of his neighbours and acquaintance, who cou 


not do enough to prove to him their genuine regret for their 
D 5 D 


former cruel and really baseless suspicions. 


the father of Frangois had been absolutely correct, in spi 
of the fact that no galleon was discovered, in his estimate of t! 
spot to which a boat striking on the Skerries would be likely 1 
carry before she sank, for it was almost below this very sp 
that the evidence of Frangois’ innocence was found, indicating 
high probability that just at this very place the boat had sm 
in which he was endeavouring, as it might safely be assumed, t 
make his way to the mainland, 


STEVENSON’S “GREAT 
NORTH ROAD? 


Kk. SIDNEY COLVIN once said to me that if ther 
were some limbo of unfinished books, he should joo 
forward with eagerness to reading three—‘ Edwi 
Drood,” “ Denis Duval,’ and “* Weir of Hermistoun. 
I imagine that any real critic of parts would acce; 

this list at once. But I have always felt inclined to add to it 
fourth, which is Stevenson’s ‘Great North Road.” That boo 





CHART. Copyright. 
was designed as a romance of the high toby, and should have 
been after Stevenson’s own heart. To judge by the fine fragment 
that he left, it wouid have been among his most successfu! 
works. The highwayman has always made an irresistible appeal! 
to me, as I suppose he has to most people. The blackguard 
is a picturesque figure in his three-cornered hat and lace, with 
his “barkers” and his black nag. Youth unblushingly sides 
with the Dick Turpin of the circus, who rides so gallantly to 
York on the Great North Road, unconscious that in life this 
Turpin was a wretched ruffian, that he never rode to York, and 
that he was something of a craven to boot. 


At the same time, 
the discovery proved another fact of minor import, namely, that 
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It was after some experiments of my own in literature of 
the high toby that I came upon Stevenson’s fragment, which 1s 
still buried in the Edinburgh Edition; and in an access of ardour 
I had the insane desire to finish it. It consists of eight chapters 
in all, which formed probably but one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
original plan; and as no information as to that plan is possessed 
b, anyone, the difficulty of reconstructing the plot is formidable. 
Yet it was with a light heart that I approached the problem in 
those days, blinded by my enthusiasm. Mr. Quiller-Couch had 
a omparatively easy task to finish ‘St. Ives,” for the narrative 
h: d run most of its course, and the bints as to its destined end 
st vived. And yet looking back now I do not envy Mr. Quiller- 
C uch that job, and I wonder that he accomplished it so deftiy. 
It 1s true that he took refuge somewhat basely in his own Corn- 
w ll, but that was a high flight, and I make no doubt that he 
fl iin the balloon from the Scots country and the Scots tongue. 
R cently I turned up my old notes on ** The Great North Road,” 
ai 1, having reperused the magnificent opening, was ashamed of 
thm. I found in them audacity which was precipitate and 
in enuity which was wanton. But my plea to myself was that 
S: venson left so few indications of his intention. Yet, in some 
w ys, I think I can better my original reconstruction. No one 
d: es sacrilegiously to lay hands on “ Weir of Hermistoun,” but 
« “he Great North Road” is not in the same category. Let 
us see what exactly is known of the story. 

lt was begun as late as 1884 at Bournemouth, after 
S: venson’s recovery from a long illness. He wrote of it that 
he had thought to ‘rattle it off’ like «* Treasure Island” for 
coa; but it ‘has turned into my most ambitious design, and 
wil take piles of writing and thinking.” “Mr. Archer and 
jo athan Holdaway are both grand premier parts of unusual 
diticulty ; and Nance and the sergeant—the first very delicate, 
an] the second demanding great geniality.”” Again, to show 
his enthusiasm, ‘it is highly picturesque, most dramatic, and,if 
it can be made, as human as man.” ‘ But,” says Mr. Colvin, 
“soon after the date of this letter the author laid aside the 
tale in order to finish for press the second half of ‘ The Dynamiter : 
More New Arabian Nights,’ and never took it up again.” 
No record in letters or memories remains to indicate the plot, 
which Mr. Colvin says can hardly be forecast from these 
opening chapters.” I have a melancholy feeling that he is right, 
the more so after my second attempt. 

The hero is Archer, a young gentleman of good family, 
whose ample fortune has gone. 

*** You have lost money ?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘A great estate,’ saii Archer, quietly. 

‘See now!’ says Jonathan, ‘and where is it ?’ 

‘Nay, 1 sometimes think that everyone has had his share of it but me. 

I was a sheep that left my wool on every briar.’ ”’ 

Archer, thus broken, arrives by night at a posting inn on the 
great highway in the company of Lord Windermere. I do not 
fancy that this bluff, drunken, and unscrupulous lord has much to 
do with the story. He bows in Archer, so to speak, if one ought 
not, perhaps, to write, hiccoughs him in. My lord, on his own 
statement, is flying from ‘the beagles—going abroad.” He 
is a gambler, and is * aground, not a stiver-—not a stiver.”’ His 
castle, which is in the care of Jonathan Holdaway, and which 
this reckless and unworthy peer has never inhabited, he abandons. 
Holdaway, he tells Nance, is not to look for wages in the future. 

‘** Tle can live in the castle if he likes, or goto the Devil. O, and here 
is Mr. Archer; and I recommend him to take him in—a friend of mine—and 
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Mr, Archer will pay as I wrote. 


Lord Windermere posts out of the village with his remaining 
rouleaux of gold, and out of this story. He is not a friend of 
Archer's, for veracity comes out of his drunkenness, and he cries 
to Archer: “ What? For all | know, you may be thief and 
rascal yourself.” 

He does not, of course, think so, but it indicates that he 
knows very littie of his companion. Yet Archer was indebted to 
him for some favour, for in parting he takes leave with an 
expression of * gratitude tor the past, and a sincere offer of any 
services I may be able to render in the future.”” To that add 
Archer’s apostrophe as he rolls through the dark with Nance 
towards the castle which is to be his home. 

*** There goes my only friend. Death has cut off those that loved me, 
an change of fortune estranged my flatterers ; and but for you, poor bankrupt, 
my life is as lonely as this moor,’ ” 


Death I think was only responsible for his parents, for in 
su h hours the maudlin heart remembers the days of childhood, 
a | the home-keeping affections of a mother. In a later chapter, 
ai er an exhibition of melancholy moping, in which Mr. Archer 
Ws wont to indulge, he tells Nance of a man who was 
’amned to a choice of only evil—misconduct upon either side, 
nc a fault behind him, and yet naught before him but this 
c! vice of sins.”’ 

Nance protests that there must be a right way and is 
ai swered: 

***T tell vou the man I have in view hath two ways open, and no more. 
Oxe to wait like a poor mewling baby, till Fate save or ruin him ; the other 
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to take his troubles in his hand, an] to perish or be saved at once. it is no 


point cf morals ; both are wrong. Either way this step-child of Providence 


must fall; which shall he choose, by doing or not dving ?’” 

Now, obviously, this is Archer himself who is placed in the 
dilemma set forth; and he goes on to speak of Hamlet in connec- 
tion with himself. It is clear that he condemns himself for lack 
of conrage. It is clear, that is, that so far he has chosen to wait 
like the poor mewling baby. On the other side lies action, and 
both action and inaction are wrong. Here we seem to be getting 
on a littie better terms with the riddle. Nance is a good and 
serious girl, and knows nothing of the world. Moreover, she is 
romantically interested in Archer. She has seen him take fright 
on the castle walls, and has had to bring him round with brardy. 
No; he is not a man of courage, but rather of great sensibility. 
Nance ‘* mothers” him, and tries to put some backbone into 
him. She speaks quite severely on the bleaching-green. He is 
all tongue and no deeds. **I wonder you are not wearied of 
your voice. When the hands lie abed the tongue takes a 
walk.” 

Tunis cannot have been pleasant hearing for a handsome 
young man from a handsome young woman. Then Archer 
proposes an appeal to fate. As the Master of Ballantrae decides 
on the spin of a coin, so Archer will decide by the drifting of a 
rush. He and Nance eagerly hang over the stream, and—the 
rush sweeps over the rapid and decides for action. 

Thus Nance, in her pretty innocence, has driven him to 
action. But to what action ? 

In the next chapter, which, unhappily, is the last, the mail- 
coach is stopped and robbed—the mail-coach, which has not 
been stopped for fifteen years, for which the landlord of the 
Green Dragon boasted immunity. It seems certain to me that 
that coach was robbed by Archer, and that Jonathan Holdaway 
was privy to the robbery. The whole of Holdaway’s talk has 
run on illicit gains, and his bitterness at finding himself left in 
poverty has been expressed in wild terms. He has already 
proved dishonest in an attempt to palm off a bad coin on Archer, 
and for some reason or other he has taken a fancy to Archer. 
His mind, you must remember, was “ partially wrecked,” and 
he defends the practices of the high toby when the talk runs 
that way. 

** As he gazed in Mr. Archer’s face a sudden brightness would kindle in 
his rneumy eves, his eyebrows would lift as with a sudden thought, his mouth 
would open as though to speak and clos asain on silence. Once or twice 
he even called Archer forth mysteriously into the dark courtyard, took him 
by the button, and Jaid a demonstrative finger on his chest; but there his 
ideas or his courage failed him; he would shufflingly excuse rimself, and 
return to his position by the fire without a word of explanation.” 

It is difficult to resist the inference that old Holdaway had 
designs to turn dishonest and wished his guest to join him. | 
confess | do not know whether Holdaway must be considered 
implicated in the robbery of the mail. Here is all that bears 
on it: when the ostler was giving the news to the party, 


**Jonathan’s cup was at his lip, but at this moment he choked with a 
great splutter, and Mr. Archer, as if startled by the noise, made so sudden a 
movement that the corner of the sheet tore off, and stayed between his 
finger and thumb.” 

Says the ostler, Sam, that this tobyman 
‘* was a very tall man, and very big, and had a handkerchief about his face, 
and a very quick shot, and sat his horse like a thoroush gentleman as he is.’ 


‘A gentleman !’ cried Nance, ‘the dirty knave !’” 


And before the news came to them, Mr. Archer 
‘was somewhat absent and ever upon his usually impassive 
countenance there was betrayed successive depths of depression and starts of 
exultation. .  . . But Jonathan was the most altered; he was strangely 
silent, hardly passing a word, and watched Mr. Archer with an eager and 
furtive eye. It seemed as if the idea thit hal so long hovered before him 
had now taken a more solid shape, and, while it still attracted, somewha' 


alarmed his imagination.” 


We have, then, a vista, somewhat bold I confess, of 
Archer and Holdaway as confederates, and unconscious Nance 
in the guilty castle with them. That castle was expressly 
built for holding plunder. 

Here it would be wise to end, for this is absolutely all that 
we may reach with any certainty. But one is tempted onwards 
by the assurance that no one can controvert even the most 
daring assumptions; yet | will confess that this enquiry now 
degenerates into something like guesswork. The sergeant 
alluded to by Stevenson, you will observe, has not yet put in an 
appearance; but undoubtedly he is employed oa the track of 
the highwayman, and he develops (I will venture) a tenderness 
for Nance, who herself has a tenderness tor Archer. This is 
a situation such as Stevenson would love, and offers very 
dramatic possibilities. 

The puzzle, of course, is in the reason why Archer turnel 
tobyman. Immediately, it was to obtain money; but the money 
was requisite for something else. Reft of money, he was, accord- 
ing to himself, committing a wrong by doing nothing. He 
required money to prevent some unknown wrong; and he 
preferred a sin with action before a sin in silence. That is the 
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presumption, and I will admit that I do not care to venture 
farther in my presumption. ‘There is a wide field of choice open, 
and Stevenson’s preference might have been for any one of a 
number of issues. Certainly it was not likely to be mine. In 
conversation with Nance, Archer maunders about what he would 
like to do; coming at last to: 


‘““*To take a mate, too? Love is of all grades since Jupiter; love 
fails to none; and children ’—but here he passed his hand suddenly over his 
‘ 


eyes—‘ O fool and coward, fool and coward!’ he said, bitterly, ‘can you 


forget your fetters? You did not know that I was fettered, Nance ?’” 


Nor did the reader know that he was fettered, nor is he at all 
certain what those fetters are; but you may deduce, if you will, 
that this bespeaks a wile in the background, a fashionable wife, 
who has practically deserted her ruined husband; and you may 


NE of the 
reasons 
why so 

many people have 
failed to make 
pouitry pay is 
that they have 
‘“‘economised”” on 
the question of 
housing. Farmers 
especially have 
been guilty of this 
form of negligence; 
true, they have a 
very good reason 
for doing so, 
namely, that the 
modern farmer 
finds it hard to 
make outgoings 
and incomings 
balance. Only 
why keep poultry 
at all? Unlessthe 
poultry-keeper is 
prepared to. sink 
a certain sum in 


poultry-houses, Copyrigh AN INEXPENSIVE 


and keep no more 
fowls than they will hold comfortably, he-must expect to lose 
money. A typical instance within my knowledge is that of 
a farmer who kept 300 head of poultry, and let them sleep 
where they could, some in the farm buildings, and some in trees 
and shrubberies near the house. He had a vague idea the 
fowls were not paying, and, as a matter of fact, he was steadily 
losing at least enough a year over them to pay a labourer’s 
wages. And he could not afford, he said, to buy a single poultry- 
house ! 

In this respect, as in others, poultry-keepers in the United 
States set us a good example; they house their birds royally, and 
the latter in return lay weil, if not quite so well as they are 
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also assume that the letter he receives, which makes him wince 
‘slike a man under the knife,” and was in ‘fine writing,” was a 
inissive from that wife. It ‘*wrings his heart,” but does not 
touch his conscience. He has to provide money for his wife on 
that theory, and to save her from “ misconduct.” Or will you 
credit that the ‘‘fettering”’ is quite otherwise, and relates to thi 
honour of a family, or to a political event? As I have said 
everything is possible, and the choice will be your selection, not 
Stevenson’s. 

But I think Nance comes to know of her friend’s wicked 
ways, and she is confronted with the situation. Her eyes, maybe, 
are opened to the truth of his dilemma, and to the pity o 
it. And the sergeant comes to know, too; and what a pretty 
entanglement is there at last! I hope and believe it ended 
happily. H. b. Marriorr Watson. 


sometimes repre- 
sented as doing 
It is from the 
United States that 
the idea of the 
house and day 
shelter combined 
comes, the value 
of which durine 
winter is incal- 
culable. The day 
shelter is really a 
shed, open in front 
only, attached t 
thesleeping-house, 
and sts Tioo1 
covered with dry 
litter. Leaving 
their house on a 
cold winter’s morn- 
ing, with possibly 
snow on the grass 
outside, the fowls 
enter the = shelter 
and are fed in it, 
eating their hot 
breaktast of soft 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE. food comfortably. 
Then the atten- 
dant throws a few handfuls of small corn on the litter, and the 
birds spend hours scratching in it, hunting for food, thus giving 
themselves employment and exercise, and keep warm however 
cold the weather is without. While snow is about fowls should be 
confined to the day shelter, and the difference in the egg returns 
when this is done will be remarkable. 

Of poultry-houses there are various patterns, and makers of 
late years have greatly improved them. ‘The poultry appliance: 
to be seen at the big shows last autumn, compared with 
those of ten years ago, demonstrate very plainly the progress 
that has been made in realising what is needed. Not only 
are houses cheaper, but they are better designed and constructed ; 
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Copyrignt “ VIADUCT” COLD BROODER. 
in a word, the rational poultry-house has been evolved. 
Ten or fifteen years ago the fact that fowls needed more 
ventilation in summer than in winter was far from universally 
recognised, and few houses were provided with sufficient ventila- 
tion; a few air-holes up at the top, and a small window which 
might, or might not, open or shut, were thought enough ; houses 
were habitually over-crowded. In consequence the pure air was 
rapidly exhausted, and the temperature would grow too hot before 
they were let out in the morning; the health of the birds would 
be weakened by breathing the vitiated 

atmosphere; they would readily catch 

cold from going into the colder atmo- D 
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house will do. For keeping fowls out 
in the fields a pattern generally called 
‘‘farmer’s poultry-house ” serves very 
well. Every manufacturing firm makes 
one or more of these; they are mounted 
on wheels, and have a span roof; most of 
the ventilation is supplied from the top 
and by means of the window, but the 
better ones now have a semi-open front, 
with a shutter for use in bad weather, 
and some have day shelters attached. 
A pattern dying out of favour, and very 
rightly, is the wigwam or inverted V 
pattern, the two sides sloping towards 
each other and meeting at the apex. 
The interior fittings in a sleeping-house 
should be all removable, so that when 
the house is whitewashed there is nothing 
but the bare walls for the cleansing 
brush to work upon. The perches 
should rest in slots, and should be all 
on the same level, 2ft. from the ground. 
The nest-boxes should not be fixtures, 
but removable; the fixed nest - box 
harbours lice. 

Ready - made houses are sold so 
cheaply by the principal manufacturers 
to-day that it is doubtful policy to 
make them on the premises, even 
when the services of a handy-man are available. If, how- 
ever, circumstances make it more convenient to build the houses 
on the spot the following points should be borne in mind: 
The roof may be of rin. boards or thin tongued boards with a sheet 
of corrugated iron on top. When wood is used it should be 
tarred, both on the roof and sides, hot gas tar being employed; it 
paint is preferred, it should be done very thoroughly and repainted 
every year. Uprights 2in.x2in. should be used to nail the 
planks on, and the latter should be 3in.; great care should 
be taken that the door and window fit 
perfectly; there must be no chinks or 
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sphere outside; the cold would turn to 
roup, and the birds die like flies. This is 
the explanation of the disastrous end of 
many a poultry venture in the past. 

Another mistaken idea was that to 
make fowls lay in winter they needed 
to be kept warm, and that this was best 
attained by boxing them up. Warmth is 
admirable for fowls if not carried to excess, a 
but pure air they must breathe. Cutting 
off ventilation to promote egg production 
proved to be a very short-sighted 
proceeding, and almost invariably ended in the fowls catching 
cold, whereupon they would immediately cease laying. But it 
is very necessary to distinguish between ventilation and 
draughts; a direct current of cold air playing on the birds as 
they sit on the roost is bad. Air should be admitted to keep 
the atmosphere pure, but the temperature of the house needs 
in winter to be higher than that of the outside air. 

The best pattern for a poultry-house is the ‘ open-front 
house.” For an exposed site it hardly answers, but in nine 
cases out of ten it 1s possible to have it, and birds so housed 
ire more lixely to keep in health and 
show a good egg return. The house 
is only half open in front, the space 
between a and c being wired; ¢ & 1s 
the wooden front of the sleeping- 
house, and c f the semi-division 
between it and the day shelter; g and h 
are the perches; the house should stand 
with its back to the quarter the coldest 
winds come from. A movable wooden 
shutter to slip over the wire front for 
use in bad weather, while not absolutely 
necessary, is an improvement. The 
fowls then sleep in thoroughly pure air, 
but no direct draught can play upon 
them. This style of house, while more 
expensive than the ordinary span-roof 
pattern with no day shelter, gives so 
much better results that it will be found 
the cheapest in the long run. Suitable 
dimensions for a combined house and run 
for fifteen to twenty birds would he: 
Length, 14ft.; width, 6ft.; height in 
front, 5ft. 6in.; height at back, 4ft. It 
is not essential, though an advantage, 
to have the yard or day shelter so big; a 
space the same size as the sleeping- 
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E crevices for the wind and rain to creep 
in by. If the house is movable the floor 
should be of wood; if fixed, of dry earth 
well beaten down; if the earth declines to 
dry, the top soil must be removed and 
broken bricks or stones put down; on 

a oe these put a layer of concrete. Over the 

concrete or dry earth ashes, sand, or peat- 

moss should be put down; the floor must 
be dry, and the house so kept that there 
is never any smell. 

While not, strictly speiking, part 

. of the housing question, the necessity 
of keeping the fowls free from lice and fleas should be 
mentioned. If we start with healthy stock and clean houses the 
insect pest will not trouble our fowls. Lice appear in hot dry 
weather, and the fowls should be examined periodically for 
them; they collect under the wings and at the root of the tail, 
and a thorough dusting with insect powder will 
them. Fleas only appear when the houses are permitted to get 
filthy and the fowls are neglected; they have no more business 
in the poultry-yard than they have in our own dwelling- 
houses. Cuarves D. Lesvie. 
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He name of Goodwood has given rise to some surmice, 
but seems to be a form of the Saxon Godwin, and thus 
can claim to be among the most ancient in the United 
Kingdom, for Earl Godwin had great possessions here- 
about. The beautiful estate, which, as all the world 

knows, includes the most picturesque race-course in Europe, was 
bought by Charles, first Duke of Richmond, in 1720 from the 
family of Compton of ast Lavant, and old Goodwood House, 
concerning which little seems to be known, was pulled down in 
the early part of the eighteenth century and a hunting seat 
erected on the site. 

The existing house was built by the third Duke of 
Richmond, but he died before it was completed. The hunting 
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GOODWOOD HOUSE, 
SUSSEX 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
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seat of the first Duke, built of Portland stone, forms the west 
wing, the rest of the structure being of squared flint stones. It 
is a very imposing edifice, and has a frontage of 16o/t., ornamented 
in the centre with a double colonnade as an entrance, in two 
orders, Doric and Ionic, terminating at either end with a round 
tower, from which wings project at an obtuse angle towards the 
east and south. It is said that the builder intended to make an 
octagonal house, but died when only the third side was completed, 
and none of his successors has cared to complete the work. 
James Wyatt was the Duke’s architect. 

Although Goodwood House appears to stand on an eminence, 
together with the splendid stables, which were designed by the 
architect of Somerset House, the leafy hollow in which it is 
placed hides it from the sur- 
rounding country. The race- 
course itself is behind the crest 
of the hill, and cannot be seen 
at all from the mansion, which 
owes not only much of its 
fame to the smooth hill-top 
known to all the world as 
‘glorious Goodwood,” but also 
its wonderful visitors’ book— 
a volume wherein are en- 
shrined the names of countless 
British and Continental Royal 
personages who have honoured 
the Duke of Richmond's stately 
mansion. Goodwood House 
has always been recognised as 
one of the great show places of 
the United Kingdom. It was 
in these stately rooms that the 
Emperor Alexander I. was 
entertained in 1814, and among 
the foreign rulers who visited 
the house during the late Duke’s 
lifetime were two Emperors of 
Russia, two German Emperors, 
and innumerable potentates of 
every rank and nationality. 

The state rooms are very 
splendid, and are approached 
from the long hall, a fine 
apartment with a fluted lonic 
colonnade adorned with antlers, 
and containing some rare sport- 
ing pictures and prints. They 
are assigned for the use of 
Royal and important person- 
ages. The tapestry drawing- 
room is embellished with some 
marvellous Gobelins tapestries 
representing scenes from “Don 
Quixote,” which were given to 
the third Duke of Richmond by 
Louis XV. The state bed- 
room is embellished in the 
same style, and is famed for 
its beautiful needlework, the 
splendid coverlet which rests 
upon George III.’s_ bedstead 
being the work of Lady Caro- 
line Gordon- Lennox. This 
room, which has a charming 
outlook over the park, contains 
a remarkable portrait of the 
second Duchess of Richmond 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
its walls are hung with fine 
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tapestry representing the 
Seasons. The whole of th 
suite of rooms, which has bee 
so often occupied by various 
members of the Royal Family 
is most exquisitely furnished, 
much of the furniture belongin 
to the best French period. 
The ballroom, which j 
superbly decorated in whit 
and gold, contains the fine 
paintings in the house, and is 
in fact, to all intents and pu 
poses, a picture gallery. Her 
is the original of Van Dyck’ 
celebrated ‘*Charles I.,” wit 
his Queen and two children, o 
which replicas by Van Dyc!l 
himself are in the possessio 
of the King and the Duke « 
Devonshire. Every evening 
during the Goodwood week 
the beautiful plate, much « 
which is early Georgian, is, « 
course, on view, and add 
greatly to the splendid appear 
ance of the dinner-table and o 
the buffets. The ballroom i 
the only apartment in th 
mansion large enough to serv: 
as a dining-room at that time 
The general drawing 
room of the house is a very 
pretty apartment, hung wit 
yellow brocade, and containin, 
some fine pictures, miniatures 











and valuable fatence. In th 
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silver breakfast plate used by the Emperor Napoleon on the 
morning of Waterloo, also relics of Charles I., Charles II., 


and the Duke of Wellington. One of the features of 


Goodwood House is a circular cardroom, where many famous 
whist players have exercised their skill; and in every room 
in the house are rare and beautiful things. The library, 
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a delightfully cosy and comfortable apartment, possesses some 
valuable first editions, as well as a comprehensive set of 
agricultural works. It has a panelled and painted ceiling and 
mantel in light and appropriate style. 

Goodwood House contains one of the finest private collections 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century English portraits in 
the United Kingdom. Particularly noticeable is the series of 
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beautiful paintings by Lely, the artist to whom the Duke otf 
Richmond’s ancestress, Loui-e de Querouaille, Duchess oj 
Portsmouth, frequently sat. Here also will be found the famous 
‘ Britannia” portrait of the lovely Miss Stuart, who is said to 
live immortalised on our coinage, as well as in the Grammont 
Memoirs. The lovely collection of Sévres, presented to the third 
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Duke by Louis XV. at the time when His Grace was Ambassador 
to the French Court, is very remarkabie. 

The fourth Duke, while Colonel Lennox, fought a duel 
with the then Duke of York, an exploit which in no wise 
diminished the intimacy which has always existed between 
the Lennoxes and the British Royal Family. Of this intimate 
friendship there are many interesting memorials scattered 
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through the beautiful rooms of the Duke of Richmond’s splendid 
southern home. 

Most valued of relics are the watch and shirt of Charles I., 
whom the Duke can, of course, count among his ancestors. At 
the present moment, when the Bonapattist traditions are being 
revived, many a Frenchman would give a fabulous sum 
for the breakfast plate used by Napoleon on the morning of 
Waterioo; and equally valuable, from an historical and personal 
point of view, are the cockade and baton borne by the Duke of 
Wellington on the field of Waterloo. Exceedingly imposing is 
the hall of the granite columns, hung with flags acquired by the 
present Duke’s grandfather, a gallant soldier who played a great 
part in the Napoleonic wars. 

But every apartment in Goodwood House has something 
interesting, curious, or rare to distinguish it from its fellows. 
And the guest chambers are, many of them, quite as beautiful as 
are those in the Royal suite; though, as is fitting, every effort 
has been made to render specially attractive the rooms which are 
so often occupied by the King and Queen. The oak bedroom 
has a very singular panelled mantel-piece, with arched recesses, 
heads, and devices, and a bedstead most richly carved, the pillars 
with enwreathed floral designs, and the tester with characteristic 
perforated work. The pictures, which are in every room, include 
works of some of the greatest masters, and upon them a great 
deal might be written. 

The neighbourhood of Goodwood is exceedingly attractive, 
and as is so often the case in our great old country seats, the 
house is, as it were, encircled by a number of very interesting 
buildings, each of which would well deserve a special article to 
itself. Molecomb enjoys, in the neighbourhood of Chichester, 
almost as great a reputation as does the far-famed country seat 
of the Lennoxes. ‘This charming dower-house, which is within 
a mile of Goodwood, was built by the third Duke of Richmond, 
and to him the estate owes much, for not only was he tue master 
builder of his family, but it was he who procured, at an enormous 
cost, 1,000 cedar saplings from Mount Lebanon to be planted in 
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his park. Those which still remain take a place among the 
horticultural glories of Sussex to-day. In 1887 the late Duke 
commemorated the Golden Jubilee by planting a huge clump ot 
seedlings, which will not, however, attain their full maturity for 
a couple of hundred years. 

One great artistic liking of the Duke of Richmond has 
always been old oak. Molecomb possesses an exceedingly fine 
oak mantel-piece, which was purchased out of a farmhouse not 
many miles from Goodwood; and in exquisite keeping with it is 
the oak panelling of the room, which was given to her son, when 
as Lord March he lived there, by the late Duchess of Richmond. 
The Duke has made a study of oak work, and had a practical 
knowledge of wood-carving long before the craft became the 
fashion, and there are, both at Molecomb and at Goodwood 
House, several beautiful specimens of lis work and that of his 
first wife. 

As all the world knows, the family of Lennox is one of the 
many noble houses of which the scions have Royal blood in their 
veins. The first Duke, Charles Lennox, created Duke of Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire by letters patent on August gth, 1675, was 
the founder of the family ; he acquired the Goodwood estate, and 
it was there that he died in 1723. Charles, second Duke of 
Richmond, began the Parliamentary traditions of the family ; he 
sat for Chichester and also for Newport for a considerable time, 
and ultimately rose high in the favour of George II. 

The third and most illustrious Duke of Richmond died a 
Field- Marshal, and though he was devoted to his profession, he 
was passionately fond of art, and the splendid Goodwood 
collections may be said to have been formed through his taste 
and discrimination. Before it was the fashion to allow the public 
to inspect the contents of private houses, he caused his house at 
Whitehall, containing a considerable number of antiques, to be 
thrown open to ‘any painter, carver, sculptor, or other artist, 
and youths over twelve years of age, to whom the study of 
statuary might be useful,” and for the encouragement of genius 
he bestowed annually two medals on those who made the two 
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best models. In 1765 he was appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of France, and it was during his sojourn 
at Paris and Versailles that he acquired by gift and by purchase 
many of the most valuable pictures and other art treasures now 
in Goodwood House. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


FLY-CATCHERS, SPOTTED AND OTHE? WISE. 

OW is the time when, with young fly-catchers sitting conspicuously 
on the croquet-hoops and gate-posts, one sees the justification 
for calling it the ‘‘spotted” fly-catcher, though the colouring 
of the adult bird, except on the closest examination, may be 
almost a monotone. It would be better, perhaps, if it was 
called the ‘* previously-spotted ” fly-catcher. But why did it 

ever lose its spots? It is easy to say ‘*for protection,” and, in truth, the 
paler “appled breast of the young bird catches the eye much quicker than 
the more sombre garb of its parents. But if Nature was deliberately working 
for the safety of the bird, why should she protect the old birds and not the 
young? Surely it is the young that need it most, and, as a matter of fact, 
in birds of brightly-coloured or conspicuous plumage (as in those that are 
White) the young are commonly dowdy little things, drab or brown or buff, 
until the days of their helplessness are over. To protect the old fly-catchers 
a d leave the young ones so noticeable and so tempting a mark to every 
p:ssing hawk seems to be a topsy-turvy ‘orm of kindness. 
How LitrrLe WE Know. 

The fallacy, of course, lies in personifying Nature as a being that works 
only along the lines of a human intelligence, whereas we have but an 
infinitesimal knowledge of the conditions under which through the ages the 
process of evolution has been at work. We cannot form the vaguest concep- 
tion of the environment of the original spotted progenitor of the fly-catcher 
aid other birds whose young still bear the traces of their ancestry. Still 
nore, if we knew the environment, we would yet be totally ignorant of the 


knd of enemies and kind of eyes against which the fly-catcher of another 
€ och had to be prctected. What would safeguard the creature against 
human eyes to-day might be no scrt of assistance, now or at any other time, 
ainst its proper enemies. Again and again we have to remind ourselves 
at man enters, if at all, only recently and remotely as a modifying factor in 
tie plans of Nature. 
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A MISGUIDED PARENT. 

How hopelessly ill-adapted to furnish protection against man ore the 
self-protective instincts of most animals is perhaps best shown in the 
behaviour of old birds in regard to their ycurg. Only a few days ago I was 
walking in a wood wisich is open to the public, where there is no preserving 
and where the gamekeeper is unknown. As a consequence jays flourish ; 
and I had not left the high roa 30yds, before a jay began to flutter about 
over my head, cailing me every name in its vocabulary. Maintaining what 
dignity I could and disdaining to retort, I walked on until, in the course of 
ancther 3oyds, or so, the infuriated bird relapsed into silence. I had forgotten 
all about it when I returned that way an hour or so later, and at just about 
the spot where it had left off abusing me before it now began again, growing 


more and more vociferous with every step I took. When I reached a place 
where the bird became positively hysterical in its frenzy, I stood still to await 
developments; and the cevelopments soon came, From a bramble bush in 


front of me there proceeded the ghostly echo of the shrieking of the parent 
bird overhead, and, stooping down, in the very miidie of the thicket I dis- 
covered squatting a young jay, which made no effort to escape when I forced 
my way into the bush and picxed i: up. 

MAN THE UNEXPECYED. 

But for the idiotic behaviour of the old bird the youngster might have 
sat in the middle of that bramble for a week without any human being 
dreaming of its presence. An instinct, developed through ages of experience, 
has undoubtedly taught jays that to carry on as that parent bird did is the 
best way either to intimidate or distract the enemy most commonly to be 
dreaded by their young. Doubtless that instinct is right; but, doubtless 
also, the enemy to be intimidated or distracted is not man. The interlerence 
of the human intruder who insists on stopping to reascn things out as other 
animals do not, shatters the whole of Nature’s carefully-devcloped scheme. 

Bird VOICES AND CHARACTERS. 

We often, beyond question, go weefully astray in the matter of bird-notes 
by persisting in interpreting them in terms of our own musical intelligence, 
and many of what seem to us the most melodious and amorous strains are 
challenges to combat of a malevolent and bloodthirsty character. On the 
other hand, it is worth noticing that those birds which are of a savage and 
predatory nature do have voices which even to our ears are harsh and dissonant. 
This is true not only of the larger birds of prey, but also of the crows, gulls, 
shrikes, jays, and—even—the missel-thrush. In all of them the savage fighting 
nature betrays itself in their voices. Here at least is one point wherein the 
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human ear and the bird ear hear alike, and the aulitory nerves are so attuned 
that they carry the same impression to the brain. — If, with our human notions, 
we had to fit notes to the predatory birds, we would not give them voices 


differing materially from what they have now. 
ENTOMOLOGISTS HAppy AGAIN. 


Now, too, is the time when another kind of ‘‘ fly-catcher’”—the entomo- 


logist—can once more begin to take some pleasure in what with the majority of 


lepidopterists is the most attractive form of collecting, namely, sugaring or 


IN THE 


AMONG TILE SHRUBS IN SUMMER-——PRUNING. 

ARDY flowering shrubs are scarce at this season, but that is no 
excuse for forgetting them until winter or early spring, when, 
perhaps, they undergo a certain overhauling. It is a mistake, 
however, to leave the pruning of shrubs until the winter, as this 
is the time to thin out judiciously the weakly shoots to pro- 
mote luxuriant flowering in the following year. Certain shrubs, 

of course, are better left alone until early spring before the knife is allowed to 
touch them, but the majority cf these shrubs flower after the end of June, 
when the year is too eld to permit thorough ripening of the growth that is 
left before winter.  Sprirg-flowering shrubs, such as Spiraea Thunbergi, 
Forsythias, Pyrus japonica, etc., should have been pruned before these words 
appear in print; but if it has not been done, go over them now, cutting away 
the weakly growths. Forsythias and Pyrus japonicy should be spurre: in, 
that is, cut the short side shoots back to within a bud or two of the stem they 
spring from. The result of this is a short shoot or two with a cluster of 
flower-buds at the base. If the Pyrus is grown as 2 bush in the open, it 
should be severely thinned in aadition, as a thicket of weakly wood is the 
result, with few flowers, if left alone. 

The Spireas form a very important class of flowering shrubs, and with regard 
to pruning they can be divided into two classes, (1) such as S. Thunbergi, 
S. media, and S. van Houttei, which bear flowers in small clusters along the 
stems and require thinning out only after the flowering is over. The growths 
snould not be shortened back. (2) Those which bear flowers in terminal 
rounded or flattened corymbs, of which S. callosa, S$. Bumalda, S. Anthony 
Waterer, and S. Dougiasi are types, should be cut back in spring, though 
this is not absolutely necessary, as they will flower even though they mry be 
undisturbed. Cutting back results, hewever, in finer flowers, and the display 
is later, with a prolonged season. 

Deutzics, WN eigelas, and Philadelphuses (Mock Oranges) have passed out 
of flower, and this is the time to cut away the older wood to give the young 
This is most important 
in the case of the small-growing Deutzias, D. Lemoinei ani D. gracilis, and 
the smaller Philadelphuses, sach as P. Lemoinei and Boule d’Argent. 


growths space for development and proper ripening. 





WATER-LILIES ON A SUMMER 


Pruning the Lilac.—The Lilac is a much-loved flowering shrub, but it is 
generally a thicket of small branches, which are not abie to bear a profusion 
of flowers. There are two ways of managing it: (1) To go over the shrubs in 
spring and pull off the thin and weakly growths that are unlikely to flower, 
leaving the stronger shoots to bear a heavier and finer burden. (2) To cut 
away the weaker stems after they have flowered, as well as suckers, erring on 
the side of cutting too hard rather than insufficiently. This exposes every 
growth that is left to sun and wind, and helps to plump up the round buds, 
which are the hope of the following year. 

Pruning Heath-like Plants,—All plants belonging to the Heath family— 
Andromedas, Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, and Rhododendrons—should not 
carry dead flowers, and pick off the seed-pods as soon as their beauty is past. 
It is important to go over the shrubs immediately after the flowering-time, 
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sweets, in the form of privet, lime, and blackberry blossom, which she has 
spread before the insects, that no artificial lure which the collector can devi 
has stood any chance in competition; so that, in most parts of the country, 
sugaring in July is a waste of time. 
less profuse, and the collector going round his trees begins to find his familiar 
friends among the early autumn moths—-uch as the Old Lady, the Copp. 
Underwing, the Gothic, and the rest—sitting thick, too busy tippling to mi: 
the sudden flood of lantern light. ty Eas gga: I 


Now, however, Nature’s bounty grows 


GARDEN. 


but as this is past there should be no delay now. The reason for so doing 
to enable the young growths that spring in twos and threes from the base « 
the old flower-trusses a chance to grow and set the buds that are to blosso 
in the following year. 

Jruning Climbing Roses. —V 2xvieties of the nature of the familiar Crimso 
Rambler, Carmine Pilar, and Dorcthy Perkins, that make ovly on? displ: 
of flowers in a season, shoul be pruned now. Cut out the older and weak 
wood to give light an1 air to the strong young shoots which spring from tl 
base of the plant. These should be trained into position as they grow, a1 
it is a simpler task to do this now than to disentangle the growths later on, 

Pruning Smal! 7rces.—Tne smaller flowering trees, of which Prunu 
Pyrus, and the Thorn (Crateegus) are typical examples, should be looked ove 
and the old weakly growths that cross each other cut away to open up tl 
centre of the tree to let in the air and sunshine. 
standard trees at the same time. 


Remove all suckers « 


Evergreens.—These may be left practically alone at this season, | 
examine occasionally the smaller specimens of Cupressus, Thuja, Cedar, a: 
Abies, to suppress the secondary leaders which are frequently thrown up durin 
the summer. It is necessary to do this to preserve the symmetry of the tre 

WATER-LILIES. 

In the sunny days of July and August the Nymphieas or Water-lilies op 
out in greatest profusion. There are many colours in this beautiful group 
water plants—crimson, yellow, purple, cream, white, and a mingling of shad 
while considerable difference exists in the size and form of the flowers. \W 
have used them with success on the table, allowing the flowers to float 
water and give bright splashes of colour. 

RANDOM NOTES. 

Rose Maciantha.—< loveiier Rose than this does not exist. A stro: 
plant is rambling over rough, oaken stems in the writer’s garden, ai 
It is a single Rose many times large: 
than the wild Rose of the hedgerow, and with its pink tinting intensified 
The petal is beautiful as a pink shell, but with age the colouring passes away 
leaving the flower almost of the purest white. 


every shoot has its burden of flowers. 


Wherever this Rose is i 
A warm Rose fragrance scents the air, 
delicate and agreeable that the name o 


presence is quickly detected. 


the flower is soon known. There is 
firmness of texture, too, in the petals, ai 
heavy rain-storms are less injurious to tl 
flowers than to those of greater delicacy, suc 
as Carmine Pillar. 

Sweet Weliam Pink Reauty.—Of th 
flowers with pink and salmon shades, Swe 
William Pink Beauty is pre-eminently the first 
in the month of June. It is a flower to mak: 
big masses of, and achieve a billowy, mist) 
picture, in which there is a confusion of pink 
and salmon colourings. We were looking at 
a group several yards square of this variety 
few days ago, and thought we had _ never see: 
anything quite so beautiful as these Sweet 
Williams, of which scarcely a leaf was visil! 
from amongst the dense clusterings of flowers 
Sometimes the colour is almost scarlet, the 
salmon, salmon rose, and pink; but it is tl 
deep salmon scarlet that is the most worthy o/ 
preservation. It is wise to raise the plants 
from seeds, as from cuttings the colours ar 
not so bright. 
doors in a well-prepared bed, and the seedling 
planted out where they are to bloom in th 
autumn, or a sowing may be made under glas 
in spring. Suttons of Reading raised this Pin 
Beauty, and they deserve to be congratulated. 

White Phlox and Lavender-biae Pansy.- 
The Phlox is reigning in the garden now 
and where the soil is moist a sheaf of shoo 


Seed may be raised now out « 


crowned with heavy flower panicles is the rewar 
Where the soil is naturally dry, very beautifi 
effects may be gained when the plants are mulched and watered in hot summ 
weather. There are many beautiful Phloxes, the crimson Etna, the salmo: 
rose Coquelicot, the white Mrs. Jenkins, and so forth. The variety th: 
gives as much satisfaction to the writer as any is Mrs. Jenkins, which ha 
flowers of spotless purity, and the plant is so free that tufts transferred fro: 
one place to another last March are as vigcrous as if they had been unmoleste 
for three or four years. A bed of twenty-four plants is a beautiful picture a 
the moment of writing. The groundwork is a surface of lavender-blue Pans 
Miriam Waters, which crowd thickly round the Phloxes and over the brow 
soil. Itis a simple massing of colour and an agreeable surprise to those wh 
know not the best uses to which these quite opposite kinds of flowers may b 
put. This bed will remain in beauty for some weeks, but the Pansy has bee: 
in bloom since the spring. 


lor some we2ks Nature has been so iavish in the banquets of 
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FAPANESE AVICULTURE. 


HE successes of Japanese horticulture, in the forms of 
wonderful effects in landscape gardening in a small space, 
trees of immemorial age, dwarfed toa size suitable for 
window-boxes, and gloriouschrysanthemums, are known 
to everyone; but the equal success of this wondertul 

pple in the culture of birds is not by any means so familiar 
to the world at large. The best-known results of their pains 
bestowed in this direction are two breeds of fowls, the Japanese 
b.atams and the celebrated long-tailed fowls. The Japanese 
be atams have been known in England for a long time, and are 
not at all uncommon; as the photographs show, their most 
st iking peculiarities are extremely short legs and, in the cocks 
at all events, very large combs. They are usually black or 
w ite, or a mixture of the two colours, white with a black tail 
bc ng very commonly seen. This coloration, however, does not 
re resent a triumph of breeders in the localisation of colour, as 
h: 3 been stated, for black-tailed white fowls represent a very 
co nmon and spontaneous variation, frequently seen wherever 
fo vls are allowed to breed promiscuously. Thus this particular 
mitking is a very easy one to breed. The short legs of the 
Ji panese bantam are found in two large European breeds, the 
D.ampies—now apparently very scarce—and the French Courtes 
Pittes. I have seen abnormally short-legged specimens occurring 
among the Malay fowls, which are the usual breed in Zanzibar, 
though the Malay usually has very long legs, so that these 
Dachshund-like breeds of fowls have probably been obtained 
by breeding from chance short-legged ‘ sports.” 

With regard to the large combs of the Japanese bantams, 
it is noteworthy that their possession does not inconvenience 
the birds in any way, as these are as lively, brisk, and plucky 
as bantams in general ; whereas in large breeds with similar pro- 
portionately large combs, such as the Minorca, this headgear 
{ten proves such an annoyance to the bird that he is unable 
o live happily till it is cut off. The Japanese make great pets 
oNthese bantams, and evidently admire them much, judging 
from the frequency with which they depict them in their art 
work; the specimen shown in the photograph is of the very 
best.Japanese blood. They must be widely appreciated out- 
side Japan, for I found them not uncommon in Calcutta, where 
they were imported from the further East direct. 

The much more remarkable long-tailed breed has also been 
long known outside Japan, but it is not commonly kept, owing 
no doubt to the attention required to keep the cocks in good 
feather. Fowls, the length of whose tails runs into yards, 
cannot be allowed to run loose unless the said tails are tied 
up, or they soon find themselves tethered to surrounding objects 
by these ex- 
Ctravagant 
appendages. 
In general 
appearance, 
as the photo- 
graph shows, 
this breed 
closely resem- 
bles the old 
Eene@ loisseh 
fighting game, 
although 
some speci- 
mens have 
small lumpy 
combs instead 
of “single” 
ones. Ags in 
game, also, 
the colour is 
very variable, 
and different 
names are 
employed by 
Japanese 
fanciers to 
designate the 
Viator onus 
colours, just 
as game- 

“HIS” COURT TRAIN. breeders talk 

ot ** oles," 

‘‘duckwings,” and so forth. Of the two cocks of the breed 
chown in the case of domestic birds in the entrance hall at 
‘he Natural History Museum at South Kensington, one is of 
he black-breasted red type, the wild jungle-fowl colour, and 
the other a “duckwing,” in which shades of yellow or white 
eplace the red. ‘The bird in the photograph has also the 
“ duckwing ” coloration, as have two cocks now in Dr. J. T. 
Cunningham’s possession. This gentleman has paid special! 





attention to these birds, with a view to discovering the 
method by which the extreme elongation of the tail-coverts, 
centre-tail feathers, and long hackles of the lower part of the 
back is produced. His experiments, published in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society for 1993, lead him to the conclusion 
that stroking and pulling the growing feathers, the method said 
to be employed in Japan, has a distinct effect in producing a 
longer period of growth than would normaily be the case. But 
it is very 
doubtful 
whether this 
alone would 
produce the 
very » length- 
ened plumage, 
and a certain 
innate ten- 
dency to 
extravagant 
growth ot 
feather, in- 
creased by 
selection, niay 
be safely in- 
ferred, a's 
without arti- 
ficial manipu- 
lation the 
length of 
feather 
attained is 
still compara- 
tively very 
great. 

No speci- 
men kept in 
Europe — has, 
however, ever 
grown such ‘ 
tail-feathers /%. ?. Dando, “seyret 
as have been A JAPANESE BANTAM. 
produced — in 
Japan, where, according to the Japanese, a length of 23ft. has 
been attained, though even r2ft. is a rarity. Even the saddle- 
hackles, growing from the back, have reached a length of 4ft. It 
seems that in some cases the long tail-feathers are not moulted, 
but go on growing continuously for some years, at all events. 

The proper way of managing the cocks is to keep them on a 
high perch in a dark, narrow cage, taking them down every two 
or three days for a little exercise, with a man acting as train- 
bearer to keep the tail from injury; and it says a great deal for 
the constitution of these fowls that they are vigorous and high- 
couraged, for such treatment would soon kill an ordinary rooster, 
fowls being, as a rule, very intolerant of actual caging in a very 
small space, although they may thrive in confined “ runs” with 
proper attention. 

The hens of the breed are very ordinary in appearance, 
except that the tail-feathers and tail-coverts are rather longer than 
usual, recalling those of a short-tailed bantam cock rather than a 
hen. The hen in the British Museum and two of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s birds are much like dark Dorking hens in colour, dark 
grey on the back, and fawn on the breast, but Dr. Cunningham 
also has one coloured much like a jungle-fowl hen, of what 
fanciers call a ‘‘ partridge” colour in game fowls. 

No doubt the best birds never leave Japan, so that it is not 
wonderful that in Europe the tails of the cocks do not grow to 
more than a yard or two, particularly as no special treatment is 
attempted by most people, the credit of trying this belonging 
exclusively to Dr. Cunningham. 

In addition to their poultry, two other domestic birds of the 
Japanese are well kuown in Europe, and deserve attention. 
These are little cage-birds of the weaver-finch group; one is the 
Java sparrow (Munia oryzivora), the wild type of which, con- 
spicuous in any aviary by its beautifully sleek grey plumage, 
black and white head, and exquisite rose pink bill, is nowadays 
so freely imported that specimens can at the time of writing be 
procured at gd. each, The Japanese have domesticated this bird 
and bred from it a white variety, which is an exquisitely beautiful 
creature, the close snow-white plumage admirably setting off 
the intense rose of the bill and the paler pink of the feet and 
eyelids. These white birds, of course, breed freely in aviaries ; 
they are rather larger than the grey wild ones, and more vicious 
in disposition, being given to toe-biting and _tail-plucking. 
Another point in which they differ from the wild birds is the 
superior song of the cocks, though their melody is nothing very 
much to boast of. In Japan they are said to be kept in white 
cages, though it is difficult to believe that this has influenced the 
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production of the colour, since white varieties are often easily 
raised by ordinary selection when once the variation has been 
obtained. 

The other domestic Japanese finch is the Benzalee (Uro- 
loncha acuticauda), a little creature about the size of our coletit. 
The natural colour of this bird, as it occurs wild in India and 
China, is a dark brown; but the domestic specimens are almost 
always more or less pied with white, and sometimes white all 
over, while some are cinnamon, and many pied cinnamon and 
white. Indeed, almost all those imported recently have been of 
the last-named colour. They are funny, harmless little things, 
with an insignificant little song, and always remind me somehow 
of domestic mice. I found both the Bengalee and the white Java 
sparrow common in the shops of Calcutta bird-dealers, and in 
both cases it was easier there to procure sp2cimens of a perfectly 
pure white, not marred by “ foul” feathers, tian it is in England. 

The gold and silver pheasants so familiar in our aviaries are 
said to be bred freely in Japan in captivity, and exported to 
China for sale, as are also the above-mentioned finches. The 
Japanese also have the two species of peacock, the green or Javanese 
(Pavo muticus), which is the only one appearing in their art, lor 
which its scaly-looking plumage and quaint long crest peculiarly 
adapt it; and the black-winged form of the common peacock 
(Pavo cristatus nigripennis), which is often known as the Japan 


peafowl. In the male of this bird the wings are black, with a 
gloss of purple and green, not speckled, as in the common variety 
of the species; and the hen is white, with a grizzled back, s: 
that it has all the appearance of a distinct species, though known 
to arise as a “sport” from the ordinary kind. 

Particularly well known in Japanese art is the beautiful 
Manchurian crane (Grus japonensis), which appears to be kept 
as a captive in Japan, and sometimes to have bred there. It 1s 
certainly the readiest of all cranes to breed in captivity, and has 
done so both in the London Zoological Gardens and with the 
vreat Dutch aviculturist Mynheer F. Blaauw of S’ Gravelan 
So identified is this bird with Japanese designing that a friend 
whom I was showing round the Calcutta Zoological Garde: 
some years ago remarked when he saw one there, “* Why, isthat . 
real bird? I thought it only existed in Japanese art!” 

The lovely little Pekin robin (Liothrix luteus), howeve 
though often ‘sold here as the “Japanese nightingale,”’ is 
Chinese, not a Japanese bird, and seldom breeds in captivity. 
have no doubt that the Japanese do keep it, for they a 
particularly skilful in managing ‘“ soft-billed” birds, and th 
one, combining beauty of song and plumage with unusual intel 
gence, can hardly have escaped the attention of a nation who sho 
as much good taste and judgment in selecting birds and plants f 
cultivation as they do in so many other matters. F. Finn. 


4A NORTHUMBRIAN FISHERY. 


HEKE are few neighbourhoods 
in England that have wit- 
nessed so many acts which 
have become the basis of 
legend as the few miles of 

coast that stretch from Scotland south- 
wards. Near here bittles and king- 
doms were lost and won. On the 
neighbouring islets the saintly mis- 
sionaries of England’s dawn told their 
beads and made their orisons. Nearly 
every spot of ground has felt the tread 
of armies and has been hallowed by the 
pilgrim’s tread; yet it is curious to 
reflect that, while soldiers waged war- 
fare and priests laid. siege to heaven 
with their petitions, an obscure race of 
fishermen plied their lowly craft, at 
one time drawing out of the sea food 
for armies, at another gaining the means 
of feasting the crowds brought together 
to witness the stately ceremonials at 
Durham. For there is a piece of sea- 
coast here thatis peculiarly fitted toserve 
the needs of their calling. Where the 
river Tweed empties itself into the 
sea there is first, on the southern side, 
a sandy and gravelly beach, then a length of jagged rocks which 
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gradually give place to the low, receding shore characteristic of 


DRIVING PINS—FINISHING TOUCH. 





FLY NEL READY TO FIX TO POLES. re 


East Anglia. Upon a portion of this, and only a few miles south of! 
Berwick-on-T weed, is the fishery of Goswick, which is the subject 
of the illustrations shown in _ this 
number. The method of catching 
salmon is by no means so common as 
not to deserve explanation. Stake nets 
have been used for at least a hundred 
years, and are called locally “ fly” nets. 
These fly nets can only be erected 1 

spring tides when the posts are driven 
in. During neap tides there is always 
3{t. or 4ft. of water at the head of the net. 
If a storm is brewing on the sea, and 
the wind comes in a certain direction. 
the nets are all taken from the stake 
at low tide, the only time at which i: 
can be done. There are about fort) 
nets on Goswick Sands, but thi 
number is only put up during th 
height of the season, from the middl: 
of July till September 14th. At th 
beginning of the season there are bu 
eight to ten nets put up, and th 
number varies with the quantity of fis! 
expected. The nets are from 4ooyds 
to 5ooyds. apart, and include bot 
fly nets, those that are fixed in the 
sands, and are exposed at low water 
and “bag” nets, which are of tw 
classes—inshore and  outshore ba 
nets. The former can be visited fron 
the shore at low water, but to visi 
Copyright the latter a boat is necessary. ‘The 
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A. H. Robinson. REPAIRING BROKEN GUY. 
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fishermen start to visit the nets about two hours before low 
water, that 1s to say, twice in the twenty-four hours. 

The man goes along the rope-walk to the head of the net, 
and if he is able to see the salmon, he takes it out with the 
large landing net which he carries. If the water should happen 
to be thick, he feels for the fish. This also applies to the 
night-time as well. It is only experienced men who visit the 
nets at night. These nets about once a winter, if they are not 
knocked out in a storm in that time, have to be changed and 
new nets fixed up. A salmon coasting along meets the net, goes 
along it towards deeper water to find an opening for escape, 
enters the chamber at the head, where he becomes entangled, 
and cannot get out till he is taken thence by the landing net. The 
manager told the writer that he has seen new nets fixed up and 
rendered in one day quite useless for further work, poles and 
everything else smashed to pieces. In fact, one day two years 
ago there were twenty nets with scarcely a pole left standing, 
and this was in the month of July, when a north-east wind 
which was more like a gale sprung up suddenly before the men 
were able to take 
the nets down. 
In neap_ tides 
when these nets 
have to be tak n 
down, say, in 
consequence of an 
anticipated gale, 
the men have 
often to enter the 
water up to their 
necks in order to 
get the nets off the 
poles, which is 
most risky and 
dangerous’ work, 
especially if there 
is a bit of. sea 
on. The fishermen 
who work these 
nets get good 
wages, owing to 
the shortness of 
the season and 
the nature of the 
work. The ex- 
penses in keep- 
ing up the 
nets are very 
considerable, each 
fly net costing 
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about £26 to erect, which includes poles, ropes, net twine. 
but not labour, and a bag net costs about the same. There 
are two spare nets to each fly net and bag net; therefore, 
if one is destroyed, another has to be made to take its 
place, but old nets are mended up and used again. Sometimes 
as many as three nets have been destroyed or damaged in a 
week. Very often this is done by the heavy weight of seaweed, tons 
being thrown on to or against the nets, thereby bursting them. 
This chiefly happens in the month of May, when the seaweed 
is rent from the rocks by the storms; but for this the nets 
could stand a very heavy sea. When salmon are scarce, as they 
sometimes are at the beginning of the season—in March, for 
instance—the nets have been known to yield only one fish in 
the month. All the nets are made on the spot at the fishery 
house, where everything needful for the fishery is kept and the 
men housed. A large ice-house is here to keep the fish in for 
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a few hours till they are despatched by rail, and for packing the 
fish in also. It is somewhat difficult and dangerous work visiting 
the fly nets in the 
dark hours of the 
night. On dark, 
foggy, calm nights 
the men have to 
find the land 
again simply by 
instinct, but on 
an ordinary dark 
night they can 
find their way 
easily enough by 
the stars or the 
direction of the 
wind. Not so 
long ago one 
fisherman, on re- 
turning home from 
visiting the nets 
on a calm, foggy 
night, walked 
south on the sands, 
thereby missing 
the land, and did 
not manage to find 
it again until some 
two miles south 
of the Fishery 
House. Going 
over ploughed 
Copyright. fields he arrived 
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at the railway at Beal Station, when, no one being about, he 
walked south on the line instead of water. Still he went on 
tl, daylight appearing, he reached Beeford Station, where 
he found out where he really was, some nine miles south of 
Goswick. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


NE of the most amusing volumes that we have come 
across for a lenzth of time is Tze Diary of a Girl in 
France in 1821, by Mary Browne (Murray). The 
author of this book was the second daughter of 
William Browre of Tallantire Hall in the County of 
Cumberland, She was born thereon February 15th, 1807. On her 
father’s side she came from a family of Cumberland yeomen, 
and on her mother’s side from the Royal family of Stuart, so that 
it is no wonder she was an uncommon woman. Ata time when 
love of the open air was by no means common, she was a keen 
naturalist and observer, fond of long country rambles, and given 
to collecting objects of natural history. There is a fine collection 
of moths and butterflies still in existence, painted from the 
originals which she had reared for herself. It was left unfinished 
at her death in 1833, at the early age of twenty-six. She was also 
very fond of gardening, and the plot of ground is still shown where 
in the early morning she cultivated old-fashioned flowers. In 
character she seems to have been singularly pleasant and lovable. 
The visit to France recorded in the diary extended from April 25th 
to August 12th, 1821, when the authoress was only fourteen 
years of age. Her observation, as may be conjectured, there- 
fore possessed the naiveté of childhood along with much of the 
observation that we expect from riper years. The following 
description of French beggars will explain, better than our own 
words can, what we mean: 

‘**At every village we passed we were passed by mea, women, and 
chillren; if we gave to a few they came in a doubie quantity up to the carriage 
window; in one village we couated about twenty. Begging seemed to be 
quite a trade: in some places they brought baskets with cakes and flowers in 
them; if we would not buy the flowers they threw them into the carriage. 
In ene place a little girl ran by the side of the carriage and said in English, 
‘How do you do? Very well thank you. Give me a penny, papa. How 
do you do, my dear? I hop: you are quite well.’ Papa asked them where 
they had learred to speak English; they answered that the English had lived 
there three years, In one of the villages where we stopped two little girls 
came and danced by our carriage; they danced in a slow, dull kind of way, 
and sung a tune something like our quadrilles.” 

Miss Browne was a sturdy little patriot, who had evidently 
been brought up to think that nothing on the Continent was 
comparable with what she had known in England, and she 
looked with a very great deal of disdain on French habits and 
manners. Some of the faults she found would probably be repu- 
diated with scorn to-day, when Frenchmen coming to London 
are in the habit of complaining of a want of-cleanliness in the 
English capital. According to our writer it was not so in 1821: 

** We all now began to feel very uncomfortable; everything was so very 
different to the things in an English house. From the drawing-room to the 
kitchen all was uncomfortable, and the habits of the people were so dirty and 
untidy that our three English servants begged that they might do the work 
themselves instead of having a foreigner to assist then.” 

As masters were engaged for her, and the principal object 
of her touring seemed to be to complete her education, it may 
be taken that her account of the French is hardly true to life; 
but it is by no means complimentary to our friends on the 
other side of the Channel, although we know very well that 
things have altered very much since then. Her visit was paid 
six years after the battle of Waterloo, and it may very well be 
that the French had not yet emerged from the trouble brought 
upon them by the long period of external wars and _ internal 
troubles that may be said to have ended with the defeat of 
Napoleon on the outskirts of Brussels. However that may 
be, the uncompromising child spoke in terms that cannot be 
misunderstood of the children she encountered in her travels. 

‘*The French girls were the dirtiest, rudest set I ever saw. Tiiey wore 
very coarse dark cotton frocks or black petticoats, dirty blue or red aprons 
with pockets, spotted with ink, black worsted stockings, and list shoes. Some 
of them had large bunches of keys hung by their sides, and others sashes and 
braces of broad scarlet galloon, One girl—Mademoiselle Rose—was so dirty 
that even Madame Crosnier used to speak to her about it. She had on an 
old cotton frock bedaubed with ink, that did not meet by three or four inches ; 
through the gap one saw a pair of dirty stays and an old striped worsted 
petticoat, and on the top of her frock there was a gauze frill hanging in rags. 
Her hair was matted with dirt. Some of the girls had pieces of green glass 
in their ears for earrings, black velvet round their head, and gilt combs with 
the teeth broken out stuck in their dirty, black, uncombed hair, which hung 
over their faces. Their skins were dirty and yellow. The neatest of these 
young ladies was Mademoiselle Sélina—who was conceited-looking, and 
Mademoiselle Joséphine. The girls’ manners were as elegant as themselves— 
they called each other names, and used the most vulgar words. If in school- 
time any of them were speaking, and their teacher reproved them, they 
answered, ‘ Vous mentez, Mademoiselle, vous €tes menteuse, je ne parle pas.’ ” 


Previous generations had probably been still worse. In an 
unquotable chapter, Tobias Smollett had told us in the previous 
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century what sort of people were generated by the struggles of his 
own times. The mother of Count Ferdinand de Fathom will at 
once be suggested to the minds of those who are familiar with 
the work of this great novelist. His, of course, was a fancy 
sketch, though in all probability it had as realistic a touch as is 
to be found in the novelists of the day, who profess to be, and 
call themselves, realists; but here is a camp-follower seen through 
the eyes of a simple child: 

‘*Madame Vernier had been acamp-follower: she was a great fat woman 
with a voice like a man’s. We heard of several tricks she played the English ; 
she said that the French had payed plenty of contributions, and she was 
determined that the English should make up for it. Once when some people 
would not pay her what she asked for, she went round the house and picked 
out every scratch and hole, saying a franc for this, and so much for that, till 
she made up the sum she wanted. Another time she charged an unreasonable 
price to some people who were dining there (her husband was a restaurateur), 
and on their refusing to pay it she locked the gates and threatened to detain 
their trunks. As the gentleman was very lame, he was glad to pay what 
she required and get off, though they had bargained before for dinner at so 
much less per heed.” 

There are many examples of the old-fashioned wear that was 
prevalent in the France of those days, when people had not yet 
learned modern fashions, but were content with the old costumes 
that had been hallowed by time. Here is a vivid description of 
French costume as it was in 1821: 

‘* After breakfast we went into the market, where we saw quite as 
curious figures as we had expecied. Some of the caps had lappets like 
butterflies’ wings, and large bunches of hair turned up behind. We saw 
some of the hair hanging at a shop-door: it was coarse like horse-hair. A 
number of the people were dressed in black. We saw three women, like a 
mother and her daughters, coming in to market with baskets on their arms. 
They had on black gowns, aprons, and handkerchiefs; caps, the lappets of 
which blew out with the wind and showed a great bunch of hair; and gold 
ornaments about their necks. There was one woman seiling frait who had 
on a very curious cap: the frame was made of pasteboard, and the front of 
it covered with gold, silver, spangles, tinsel, etc. ; round the top there was a 
long piece of muslin which hung almost to the ground. The women we saw 
in the market had their lappets pinned up. Some of the old women had on 
cotton caps. We passed several shops (in our way to the market) full of 
little ivory ships and figures beautifully cut.” 


THE EEL-CATCHER. 


OME few weeks ago I stumbled across the oll man; it was a moonlit 
night, the sparkle was on stream and mere. He was busying 
himself with a great stake and some ropes on the Horning side of 
the river. The ancient eel-catcher at his solitary vocation made 
up a pathetic study of the marshes. We got talking, and he said, 
**P’raps yow would like to come acrost to my housen?” The 

autumn wind came soughing from the clump of trees at the Old Hall, and the 
lights twinkled a cheery welcome, but the offer promised an experience, so I 
acquiesced. After a final tug at the ropes attached to the stake, he led me 
to his poor old boat; when we had pushed off he rowed gently across the 
stream with that easy silent stroke one sees on these waters, and we reached 
what he called his ‘‘house-boat.” It was simply a disused smack’s boat, 
with a capacious hut built on it, and a curious hood arrangement above the 
open door. A red glow within promised a cosy fire; it caught the rolling 
mist and made a bright mellow haze about the darker hut. We clambered 
aboard. Muttering something I did not catch about the net, the old man 
stepped on the reedy bank, and going to a stake similar to that on the river’s 
brink we had left, hauled taut the two heavy ropes. 

** This rond be wet,” he grumbled, as he rejoined me in the hut. ‘* No 
thanky, sur, I loike my own best,” he said, when I proffered my pouch, and 
he produced a blackened clay and a paper of shag. Charging his pipe he 
sat down on the bench opposite me and commenced to puff. ‘* Shall hev ter 
let °em down in harf-an-hower, there be tree wherries a-comin’ down,” he 








remarked, 

‘*Lonely? Well, I dunno, sur. I du fare a bit lonely sometimes, but 
I hev bin at it man an’ boy the larst fower-and-forty year. Ah,” said he, 
looking down at the pipe he held, and shaking his rough head slowly, 
‘*things ain’t loike what they was.” He puffed gravely. I asked him 
whether the eels were likely to ‘‘run” that night. He glanced out critically. 
**T dunno,” he replied. ‘‘ Eels are funny things, but I reckon it be tew light. 

‘*What make ’em run? Well, I niver met a man yet who could tell 
me, and I dunno the rights o’t. They allus go down the river to spawn on 
the edge of the tides in the fall o’ the year, but how they know the toime 
exact beat me. Ginrally it’s stormy nights they run, but it be hard to jedge 
jist when they’re comin’ down, Then we du git a catch.” His keen eyes 
sparkled under his bushy brows. 

‘How many? Weli, 2 mort; I hev had thirty stun in a night, but we 
doan’t git that now.” 

He got up; the time was passing. I went out with him just in time to see 
the huge sails of the wherries coming down like gigantic moths in the still night. 
He lowered the nets, and cried out as the first wherry passel, ‘‘ That you, 
Jim? How fur ye gittin’ down to-night?” ‘‘ Only to Hornin’ Street. 
Good-night, Bob.” ‘Night, Jim,” said the old man. The other great 
sails glided by in stately procession, black figures on the white river-mist. 

The eel-fisher drew up the net that spanned the tideway, and we came 
into the fire. ‘* Yow’d loike the door shet, sur?” he said. ‘* It fare cold ef 
yow ain’t use’ ter it. Oh, that,” as I looked enquiringly at the hood above 
the door he had closed, ‘‘ tha’s for when it be baddish weather, we kin stan’ 
insoide, an’ look out trew the hood. 

‘* Du the eels come up stream agin together? No, sur, they niver seem 
to ‘run’ up. Least, th’ old uns doan’t. We hev what we call ‘ eel-fare’ 
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‘bout May. Then the littl’uns, ‘ eelvers’ we call ’cm, come up in thousands, 
but allus in the daaytime. They du feed when they git a bit bigger; then’s 
the time we catch ’em with the eel-pots. 

‘+ Kel-pots ? Ain’t niver heard o’ em! Well, they be a sorier wicker- 
wurruk cage that hev the tops bent in, so’s eels can git in but not out agin. 
We bait ’em up, an’ sink ’em by the reeds where it be muddy, an’ take ‘em 
up in the mornin.? They’re down all night. I doan’t use em much myself 
now, they be messy things, but some chaps kin catch “em with "em. I hev 
know’d ole Fox, him what they call Dinxie, git fower or foive stun in a night. 
He was a roadman at the North Ind,” he explained, pointing towards the 
town lights which brightened the sky to the south-east, “an? use’ ter row up 
to Muck Fleet, near Ac-le, ev’ry Sat’d’y night. He hala littel gun-punt he 
use’ ter pull up. Far? Well, old Dinxie didn’t think a mort ot ; he'd puil 
up the ten mile Sat’d’y arternoon, bait his pots, an’ set babbin’ all night, 
sleep all daay Sunday, spend Sunday night babbin’ an’ pottin’ agin, an’ row 
iown home with what he’d catched on Monday morain’ arly.” 

I aske 1 him waat bait was used for the eel-pots. 

“* A’most enything,” he said, ‘*perwided it be fresh. Eels hev good 
noses on ’em, sur, an’ they won’t feed onless it be quite fresh and clean. 
Dinxie use’ ter give °em meat, an’ fresh fish, and done wery well at times. 

‘* Babbin’, did yow say, sur? Well, yow seen ’em at it, I’m shore. They 
set in a boat like my ole punt, sur, an’ fish wi’ a line on a polz. Yow hev a 
weight on the line ter sink it, an’ a bunch of worms, ’bout harf a poun’ or so 
tl 2aded up an’ tied to th’ ind. Then yow bob this ere ‘bab’ up an’ down in 
the water with the pole”’—he illustrated with his hands—*‘’bout twenty 
times a minit, off an’ on the bottom. When the eel bite, yow fare to git a 
littel jerk, an’ yow lift him out afore he kin git his teeth off the worsted. 
Yow shake him inter the boat. A nice job it be tew, when yow hev dun, io 
pick ’em up from the boards. Yow hev to catch ’em atween yer knoife an’ 
thumb an’ drop ’em inter your eel-trunks.” 


Tie 


UILT a hundred and sixty years ago by Bowes Daly, 
generations of sportsmen and breeders of bloodstock 
have succeeded one another within the walls of Ath- 
garvan Lodge, and many a brilliant race-horse has 
been bred and reared in the sheltered paddocks and 

sunny pastures which surround the old house. At no time, 
however, in the previous history of Athgarvan have the stud- 
buildings and general arrangements for the well-being of the 
stock attained to such a pitch of perfection as that to which they 
have been brought by the exertions of the present owner, 
Mr. W. Pallin, who is greatly attached to the charming home 
which he has made his own. An adequate suppiy of pure water 
is one of the most important points in connection with a stud 
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**Waat do you do when the eels have gone down stream ?” [ enq tire 1. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘now’daays I go home for the winter, but [ use’ ter 
spear ’em in the deeks when [ was younger an’ hain’t got the roomitism. 
Yow use a foive-bladed spear, with flat bits o’ iron on a longish pole —eel- 
dartin’ we call it. Yow see the eels lay in the slush at the bo:tom o’ the 
deeks cr by the ronds where they’re dry at low tide. They hide in the mul 
*bout a fut or more onderneath, an’ yow pick out the loikely places an’ sen 1 
yer spear in. Yow catch ’em all a-wrigglin’ atween the blales o’ yer dart.” 
He showed on his fingers how che plates of the dart-neal overlapped and 
twisted out when the eel was caught. 

**Mind yer axin’? Bless yer, no, sur! How mach du we git fer ’em ? 
Well, from tree to fower bob a stun. 

**No, we niver keep ’em wery long. Sometimes we put ’em in the 
water trunks and flut ’em in the river, but tha’s only ontil we git enuf for 
markit. There was a cnap once who tried ter keep ’em alive till prices was 
haired. He was an old Jarman—f[louser [ think name was. Ile hala 
steam lauach and a shrimper with a faise bottom full o’ holes. He bowt the 
eels off eny of us who'd sell ’em, an’ kept ’em in the water oader his boat 
ontil they fetched more; but it warn’t no manner 0’ good —nhe faile 1. 

“*Yissur, [ reckon it be the Hollanders. They send over most o’ the 
eels now. There be’n’t much dun here now’daays. 

‘* Well, sur, if yow’re goin’, hev a drop o’ wassel.”’ He produced a large 
stone bottle, and poured out a mazful of ale. Having pledged the ancient 
eel-catcher, I thrust my hand into my pocket; but there I made a mistake — 
the race is as independent as of ol 1. 

*“No, sur; doan’t ’ee du it; I wouldn’t think o0’t; you're kin lly 
welcome, an’ thanky fer yer company. Yus, yow kin hev some of ’em when 
[ haul the nets in the mornin’; [ll bring ’em ower to the Hall. [ll row yow 
acrost, sur, when yow loike, a little furder down, Tiere be a ligger there, 
an’ yow can keep off the wet rond.” W. J. &. 


ATHGARV AN STUD. 


farm, and this has been assured at Athgarvan by the erection of 
a pumping-station on the rising ground at the back of the stud- 
buildings. The water is drawn from a well 150ft. deep, and 
distributed through pipes to the drinking-troughs in the paddocks. 
Electric light is supplied throughout the premises, and, by an 
excellent arrangement, the spare steam from the engine which 
drives the dynamos can be turned on to the steamers in which 
the mashes, turnips, and other food for the mares and foals are 
cooked. 

The stud farm, including the well-known paddocks of 
Jockey Hall, covers an area of rather over 150 acres of the 
best limestone land, and there are in all 100 boxes for stallions, 
mares, foals, and yearlings. The paddocks are well sheltered 
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and well timbered, and a noticeable feature is the manner in 
which the hedges are so trimmed as to provide excellent places 
o: shelter for the stock. The lower part of the hedge is cut back, 
and the upper part left growing 
over and outwards, so that it 
forms wide-spreading eaves of 
natural growth. This is a most 
excellent idea,and might well be 
adopted in many places where 
the old hedges would readily 
lend themselves to similar treat- 
ment. From his earliest youth 
Mr. Paliin’s mind has been 
bent upon breeding, and the 
improvement of any class of 
stock with which he had to 
deal. He issued his first stud 
programme when only nine 
years of age; the cards were 
neatly printed by himself with 
a small hand-press, and bore 
the announcement that ‘ The 
services of the thorough-bred 
Lop-eared Buck Rabbit, Uncle 
Ned, were available to breeders 
at a fee of sixpence, fees to be 
paid, and application made, to 
William Pallin, the owner, 
Peter Street, Dublin.” Since 
those days the owner of 
Uncle Ned has rendered the 
greatest services to breeders 
of thorough-bred horses in 
Ireland. To say nothing of 
the numerous mares he has 
brought into the country, 
seventy-two — thorough - bred 
stallions—including the Derby 
winners Sir Iiugo and King- 
craft, and Wenlock, a winner 
of the £¢ Leger—have been 
imported by the owner of 
Athgarvan Lodge; he was also 
the first Irish breeder to take home-bred stock to the English 
market, and the present vear will see the twenty-third occa- 
sion upon which his yearlings have been offered for sale at 
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Doncaster. On this account alone the Athgarvan Stud 
possesses great interest for those who have watched the influence 
of Irish-bred horses on Turf history of recent years. The excellence 
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of the limestone soil and_ suitability of the climate no donbt 
count for much in the successful rearing of bloodstock in Ireland ; 
but there is little doubt, in the opinion of the writer, that the 
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main factors in the extraordinary successes of Irish bloodstock 
are the attention which Irish breeders pay to make and shape, 
as well as to strains of blood, and the natural, and therefore 
healthy, conditions under which 
their stock are raised. In 
England far too much attention 
is paid to fashion ; if a stallion 
becomes the sire of anything 
approaching to a classic winner 
breeders tumble. over one 
another to send him their 
mares, and are too apt to breed 
purely and simply to sell, on 
the strength of the reputation 
of the sire. This is by no 
means the plan adopted by 
Irish breeders, whose system, 
judging by results, is evi- 
dently the best and most 
practical. 

There are at the present 
moment eight stallions attached 
to the Athgarvan Stud, but two 
of them, Favonian and Court 
Ball, have been leased out, and 
do not, therefore, come within 
the scope of this article. Wise- 
man, by Wisdom out of Sweet 
Jessie, comes first in seniority 
of the stallions actually in resi- 
dence. He is a dark chestnut 
horse, of great. power, and 
with plenty of quality, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
he is in his twentieth year, he 
looks as fresh and well as ever, 
is a horse of great constitution, 
and took part in forty - four 
races during his career on the 
Turf, winning, amongst others, 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, the 
Lancashire Handicap, and the 
Union Jack Stakes at Liver- 
pool. At the stud he has been 
the sire of many winners, and during the last five years his 
stock have won sixty-seven races, of the total value of 
£10,071. Then comes Red Prince II., of whom, indeed, 
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it may be said that he has 
served his country well. 
As an all-round stamp of 
horse it would be very diffi- 


cult to beat this chestnut 
son of Kendal and Empress. 
Standing on the best of 


limbs, he has marvellous loins 
and quarters, with great reach 
and rein, and, although he 
as not hitherto sired any- 
thing of absolutely the first 
class, his stock have won race 
ifter race, and are now running 
ind winning over a country. 
\any of the most brilliant 
hunters ever foaled in Ireland 
claim Red Prince II. as their 
sire, and in the show-ring his 
stock have won over 250 
prizes. It is worthy of notice 
that his dam, Empress, is out 
»f Jeu des Mots, her dam Jeu 
d’Esprit, the great - grandam 
f Vampire, the dam of 
Flying Fox. Of Sir Huge, 
who has been leased by Mr. 
allin from Lord Bradford, 


‘he is one of the finest and most perfect shaped horses ever 
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foaled, is as ‘handsome as paint,’ and as sound as a bell of 
brass,” and after a lapse of seven years the same descrip- 


tion may not inaptly be applied 
to him. By Wisdom out of 
Maneeuvre, he is a dappled 
chestnut horse of great power 
and quality, very command- 
ing in style, with beautiful 
lines everywhere, and an 
exceptionally well-placed 
humerus. For some reason 
cr other Irish breeders do 
not appear to have taken very 
kindly to him as a stallion, 
although he is really a splen- 
didly-bred horse. His victory 
in the Derby was so sensational, 
and has been so often talked 
about, that his other Turf per- 
formances appear to have been 
almost forgotten, On the morn- 
ing of the race for the Derby 
there appeared in the principal 
sporting contemporary a poeti- 
cal prophecy as to the result of 
the race, so remarkable for the 
accuracy of its forecast, not 
only of the result of the race, 
but also of the different phases 
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STERLING MERIT AND FOAL BY SOLIMAN. Copyright. 
1898 that of the struggle, and so full of life and vigour of description, 
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horse by Isonomy out of a Hermit mare. 
has plenty of bone and power, and shows good 
quality, and his pedigree is full of * sire” blood. 
He gets good stock, and_ his 
available at a very moderate fee. 
season at the stud, but if breeding and make and shape are duiy 


that one cannot help referring to it, with feelings of regret that 
it is only possible to find space for a few of 
the verses: 


Kveryone shouts it, though nobody doubts it, 

’ > ¢ 
The red and the white flags are both of them down; 
The roar is tremendous, and the noise is stupendous, 
And easily heard in the neighbouring town. 
I see through my glasses the first one that passes 
The furzes already beginning to yield, 
The slope they’re descending, the pace is now mending, 
And something in scarlet’s now leading the field. 
Thessalian’s in trouble, he was pulling double 
Now under the whip, he is hopelessly beat ; 
El Diablo’s subsiding, and Cannon is riding, 
The colt of the Colonel is doomed to defeat. 
Bonavista is stopping 
The colt and the filly are fighting it out— 
She finches ! she falters! the aspect now alters, 
* Ruel gagne !? all the Frenchmen excitedly shcut. 


, behind he is dropping, 


Just then an outsider (the colours his rider 

Is wearing are white, red, and black), by the stan} 
Comes through with a rattle and gamely gives battle, 
Overhauling the foreigner, hand over hand, 

Surprise of surprises ! a great shout arises, 
‘Proclaiming abroad that the contest is done, 

That Wisdom’s ches @’euvre, the son of Manceuvre, 
Lord Bradford’s Sir Hugo the Derby has won.” 


Bunbury is a good-looking dappled bay 
He 


services are 
This is Golden Bay’s first 
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considered, he should undoubtedly prove to be a 
success‘ul sire. He is by Bend Or out of Sea Shell, 
an own sister to Shotover. He was a useful racer 
himself, shows great quality, and has well-placed 
shoulders and good loins and quarters. 

The breeding of polo ponies is a subject which 
is now engrossing the attention of a good many people 
who would be glad to know of the whereabouts of a 
suitable stallion for the purpose; and on that account 
alone it is well worth noting that Trillion, now standing 
at Athgarvan, is only 15h. high and has 83in. of bone 
below the knee. He is by Plebeian out of Union, 
by Sterling, and was used for two years specially for the 
improvement of pony-breeding by the Antrim County 
Councii. 

I cannot help thinking that the purchase of that 
grand young horse The Gull was both a fortunate and 
a judicious stroke of business on the part of Mr. Pallin. 
The son of Galljinule and Meddlesome is a somewhat 
gaudily-marked chestnut, but he is a great, commanding 
colt, with fine length and reach, plenty of bone, good 
knees and hocks, and shows great quality. His dam 
is own sister to Meddler, by St. Gatien (a Derby winner) 
out of Busybody (winner of the Oaks), by Petrarch 
(winner of the Derby) out of Spinaway (winner of the 
Oaks), by Macaroni (winner of the Derby) out of 
Queen Bertha (winner of the Oaks), dam of Wheel of 
Fortune (winner of the Oaks). According to the Bruce 
Lowe figures, The Gull belongs to the No. 1 family, 
and is full of the best strains of “running” blood, 
which should render him peculiarly suitable for mating 
with mares of coarser strain and with plenty of sire blood in their 
pedigrees. 

Much care has been taken in the selection of the sixteen 
brood mares now at Athgarvan. Witchcraft II., with a useful- 
looking colt by Golden Bay, is a good stamp of a Kingcraft 
mare, and Queen’s Favor, who is followed by a sturdy brown 
colt foal by Broxton, is a good type of a brood mare, by Favo 
out of Berengaria; she is a half-sister to St. Ia and Ian, 
is herself a useful], short-legged mare, with plenty of room and 
scope, and great depth of girth, her shoulders are well placed, 
and she has capital loins and quarters. A very active colt by 
St. Gris is having a battle royal with the flies, which are really 
past all endurance, and so thinks his dam, Sally Wise, by Wise- 
inan, as she canters off to a more shady corner of the paddock ; 
she is the dam of Otherwise, and it is to be hoped that her foal 
will prove to be at least as good as his half-brother. Avoca, by 
Paradox out of Wavelet (the dam of Wavelet’s Pride), has a nice 
black filly foal by Desmond, whose stock has been running very 
well of late. There is not too much time.to spend, and so we 
must get back to the yearlings, which we have not yet seen. The 
first we come to is a racing-like filly by Broxton out of Annagh- 
martin. This youngster moves with lots of freedom, and has good 
shoulders, good back and quarters, is well let down, and stands 
on clean, strong limbs; her breeding, too, is excellent, and it 
may be of interest to point out that her sire Broxton is by 
Ayrshire out of Farewell, and her dam is by Aughrim, the sire 
of Count Schomberg. The chestnut colt by the same sire out of 
Madda is of a somewhat different type, but he is lengthy and 
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racing-like, and is by no means wanting in power. The bay 
filly by Wiseman out of Avoca has capital limbs, and is a free 
mover; a great point in her favour is that her dam breeds 
winners, and there is no reason to suppose that this daughter of 
hers will prove to be an exception to the rule. 

That very sharp, active brown colt who has just indulged 
in a fast two-furlong spin on his own account is by Broxton out 
of Swag, a fine, lengthy Macheath mare, who traces back to 
the Oaks winner Brigantine. It is a pity that her son is not a 
trifle bigger, but he looks like growing on, and is sure to race. 
The bay daughter of Broxton and Sally Wise completes the 
team which will represent Athgarvan at Doncaster this year. 
She moves as if galloping were a pleasure to her, and no doubt it 
will be remembered in her favour that she is out of the dam of 
Otherwise. No one can take leave of Athgarvan Lodge, or 
of its kindly owner, without a feeling of regret that the time has 
come to say good-bye. as tan 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOAT-FARMING. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
¢1R,—Will you permit me to add a few words to the correspondence on this 
subject. Eighteen months ago I began to keep goats, under the impression 
that there might be some profit in farming a small herd. I purchased fou 
so-called Anglo-Nubian nanny goats, three believed in kid, and one with 
male and female twins at 50s. each. To these I added, a month or two later, 
another goat in kid without pedigree at £2 10s. Then I became a member 
of the British Goat Society and attended the Dairy Show. There | 
inspected the animals and looked round for a possible purchase. 
The ‘‘ Toggenburz or other Swiss and Alpine breeds ” were for the 
most part ‘not for sale,” and such as were offered were priced 
from £21 to £31 Ios., the ‘* Anglo-Nubians and other hornless 
she goats” from £10 Ios. to £15 15s., and here again the best 
animals were not for disposal. In the class for ‘‘ Goatlings under 
two years old,” and, of course, not in milk, several were not for 
sale, and the prices of the others ranged from £21 to £52 Ios. 
In the class for ‘* Female kids any variety under a year,” most of the 
exhibits were reserved, and the others were offered from £15 I5s. 
to £31 10s. Being very desirous of commencing my goat-farming 
in the best possible manner, I prevailed upon one of the exhibitors 
to part with a pure-bred Toggenburg goat in wilk, and to mate he 
to a pedigree male of the same breed, for £11 11s. I also purchased 
a beautiful brown Anglo-Nubian goatling about eighteen months 
old for £7, although she was reserved and not offered for sale in 
the catalogue. I looked about in vain for any class from which a 
working-man could purchase a milch goat at a reasonable price, 
say 40s. I got my animals home, and erected a very pretty little 
house, like a miniature cow-shed, which I reckcn cost me about 
415. I wrote to the various Lonlon dairy companies to enquire 
if they would buy the milk of my flock. The answer from all was 
as follows: ‘‘ We thank you for your esteemed enquiry, but we 
are unable to take a supply of goat’s milk, and we regret, 
therefore, we are unable to make you an offer for the milk 
produced by your goats, as we hardly ever get an enquiry for 
it.” The further history of the flock is as follows: I sold two 
of the first consignment of the Anglo-Nubian nannies at the 
price I gave for them. The third proved barren, and had several 
changes of air to various parts of England without bringing 
in profit ; finally she was consigned to the lions at the Zoological 
Gardens, Loncon. Number four Anglo-Nubian produced two 
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kids in fifteen months; all were males. The first died from an accident 
‘deeply lamented,” the other was made into soup for my kennel of toy 
dogs, as I was anxious to secure the milk of the mother for my house- 
hold, and finally sold her for 45s., as she was ugly and a poor milker. 
My household strongly objected to goat’s milk, until, by skilful juggling 
with cans and jugs, I conclusively proved it could not be distinguished, 
when fresh, from cow’s milk. My Pomeranian puppies highly approved 
of the milk, and throve well upon it. The unpedigreed goat at 50s. was 
he most successful of all my purchases; being a persistent mother of 
ons only, we ate her firstborn, which was quite equal to inferior lamb, 
ind nearly equal to fawn. This goat milked exceedingly well, producing 
setween two and three quarts for quite nine months, and being milked twice a 
lay. She last month produced three more sons, who are very pretty and 
-ery happy, but unfortunately unsaleable, owing to their sex. They will, 
herefore, in due course, prebably be shared between my household and the 
logs, at the value of 5s. to 6s. each, The pure-bred Toggenburg was so 
iighly perfumed that I was thankful to send her back to her original owner 
or £7, the market value of Toggenburgs having apparently decreased 
between October and January. The beautiful pedigree Anglo-Nubian 
goatling likewise failed to produce a kid, and is still sporting about and 
crowing at atremendous rate, untrammelled by any domestic duties ; she leaps 
like a deer, and alarmed me dreadfully when I went into her stable by flying out 
of a window, about a foot and a-half square, right over my head. My goats 
have destroyed every tree within reach, climbing up into the branches and 
eating the leaves, twigs, and bark clean off. They are very amusing, and as 
mischievous as monkeys, get:ing exceedingly tame, and trying to get into 
and out of all sorts of places, with a singularly nice appreciation of what is 
likely to vex their owner. I have tried tethering them, which answers fairly 
well if the boy in charge can be trusted to shift the tethering pin, to give fresh 
ground, and water, sun, and shade as required. But it seems to me that the 
goat fancy in this country is not an industry or a profitable branch of farming, 
but rather ateurs who think 
nothing of paying as much for a goat as for a first-class shorthorn or Jersey 
cow. There is practically no call whatever for goat’s milk or goat’s flesh, 
and kid gloves are cheaper imported from France than we can manufacture 
them in England. The goat is good for small householders or individuals 
placed in appropriate surroundings, and kept only for home supply. Goat’s 
butter, far from being the ‘‘ delicacy” praised by the writer of your delightful 


article, is not to be compared to cow’s butter; it keeps very badly and soon 
ee ” 





becomes ‘‘strong.” I append my balance-sheet.—HorNLEssS NANNY. 
APPROXIMATE BALANCE-SHEET FOR ONE YEAR, 
Extenditure. —— 
Purchase of 4 Anglo-Nubian goats at 50s. each ss, A> 10.0 
Collars 2nd chains... whee Sas ‘ie se Rr 2-90 
Travelling expenses ... roe AC “a asi I fe) 
Tethering pins and ropes see “0s sos sie Im .9 
Fitting up house ae er ea aor an + KGS 
Toggenburg goat nee coe one sen i: AOTOs-0 
Fee to pedigree sire ... <a o iis 2 fo 
Travelling ... ? Za Ae rag el Ig 6 
Anglo-Nubian goutling ea ae ies si 7 oO 0 
Fee to pedigree sire ... ees xia — sn 5 Oo 
Travelling... ae ia ies 8 9 
Two female kids at At peor ce ey bs 2 26-0 
Travelling... nie so ae ar 18 9 
Purchase of cross- bidad), — va aR : 2 10 oO 
Travelling —... ae a ans a 3 6 
Purchase of young siahe goat... , ; 14 6 
Travelling ee e ae nee 2 4 8 
Food for a ae ae corn, etc., about an - g9 10 O 
Grazing at 6d. a head per week for six goats Bee 9 © Oo 
Attendance (per annum) say ... see see vee § <0 0 
477 18 5 
Receit ts. Lae 
Sale of two Anglo-Nubians at 50s. each ee ner 5 0 Oo 
Toggenburg goat resold ne aa “iste : 7 0 0 
Barren goat ad Leones eee vee oa sie rr ‘0 
Goat sold in milk ia eae re Bae . 2 5 0 
Two female kids resold at 30s. each ... Ae “a F 8 © 
Young kid eaten in house... ais eee 5 0 
Value of milk, 700 quarts at 3d. per ile AR : 8 15 0 
Value of goats in hand (mother and 3 sons, pedigree 
Anglo-Nubian female, and pedigree Anglo-Nubian 
male)... oor ee sas me ve £0 10 
437 6 o 


FEATHERED FOES OF GAME. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRy LIFE.”] 

Six,—I have been much interested in reading the above article of 
‘““H. B. M,” and the critiques on it by ‘H.R. I.” and *E. B. M.” As 
they do not agree on several points on which I have certain knowledge, 
perhaps my letter may be of some small value. I will take the rook, crow, 
jackdaw, magpie, and kestrel, and I am afraid I must condemn the whole 

lot of them. I suffer here a good deal from rcoks, especially in dry weather. 
They come in their hundreds in April and May, and would, if left to them- 
selves, clear every egg out of my pheasantry i in an hour or two, and when 
they have once put their minds to it, it is surprising how fearless they are. 
Numbers are shot and hung up for the purpose of scaring them away another 
day, but they take no notice of this whatever, and only by having men 
in position before daybreak with guns can they be kept away, and then the 
number of shots they will allow to be fired at them before they finally clear off, 

leaving some of their party behind dead, is simply marvellous. They will, in 
spite of this warm reception, come several days a week. I have not suffere.| 
from them when the young bir/ls are hatched, but jackdaws, like the weascl, 
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will kill wholesale just for the fun of the thing and not for fool only. 
Jackdaws, weasels, and magpies are our worst enemies here; they are here, 
there, and everywhere, and one of these undisturbed in a field will clear off 
a ful! coop of young birds in a few minutes, and leave them on the ground, 
perhaps eating part of one only. A jackdaw is easily noticed entering a 
rearing-field, but a magpie at this time of the year very rarely flies into a 
field; they settle at some distance off, and, watching their opportunity, 
approach under cover, hopping in the long grass, and play awful havoc 
in a very short time. I have seen rooks here hunting hedgerows for 
partridges’ and pheasants’ nests, and find them, too; but, as I said before, 
they are far worse in dry weather. During a wet season they have not the 
sme reckless appetite for eggs. Carrion and hooded crows are not often 
seen here, but I think the damage they do in some places is indisputable. I 
shall probably raise an outcry when I condemn the brown owl and kestrel ; 
but, sad to say, I have proved them both to be murderers and thieves, though 
I am glad I can make this one distinction, and that is that they kill to eat or 
to feed their young, and not for the sake of killing only, like the jackdaw, 
magpie, and weasei. <A kestrel, a short time ago, took a young Reeves’ 
pheasant, a fortnight old, wit! in 2oyds. of my keeper when he was feeding 
the birds. Brown owls will take pheasants when they go up to roost and are 
nine weeks old, and magpies will kill young ducks five and six weeks old. 
It may be interesting to note that I have seen jackdaws and rooks carrying 
wild ducks’ eggs away with them; this surely is a wonderful feat of strength ; 
they first of all puncture the egg and then carry it in their beaks, I have 
not mentioned anything about stoats; of course, they do a good deal of 
damage, but at the same time I do not class them with the magpie, jackdaw, 
or weasel. They kill to eat, and not for sport or mischief oniy ; besides, they 
themselves are far more easy to exterminate than the weasel. In self-defence 
I should like to say that, although I know the brawn owl does kill a few 
birds, I will not allow any owls to be destroyed. —(Mayjor) A. E. WILLIAMS, 
The Markover Game Farm, Chalfont St. Giles. 


TURBINES IN WARSHIPS. 
[To tHE Epriror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1rR,—To correct a wrong impression given in your cirrent issue, No. 448, 
on page 147, paragraph 4, dealing with Navy contracts. The steam turbine 
is a rotary steam engine, and takes the place of the ordinary reciprocating 
steam engine in revolving the propeller-shaft and propeller. It is not in any 
sense a substitute for the screw propeller, which remains in principle the 
same whatever the means of revolving it employed. The impression conveyed 
by your paragraph is far too prevalent.—E. LEONARD Cook, Tynedale, 
Loughton, Essex. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for correcting a contributor’s slip 
of the pen J 





THE COPPER BEECH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 
of August 5th a correspondent mentions a copper 
beech in County Longford that measures 12ft. 3in. at 3ft. from the ground. 
There are two copper beeches at Woodhampton, Astley, Worcestershire, 
which at the same height (3ft.) from the ground measure respectively 12ft. 


and 12it. 8in.—E. B. 








A FARMER’S TOAST. 
[To THE EpiTror oF ‘* CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The ccrrect version of lines 7 and 8 in ‘A Farmer’s Toast” should, I 


think, be: ‘ 
™ ‘*T have lawns, I have bowers, 


I have fruits, I have flowers, NORTH MIDLAND. 


A WEASEL STORY. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrY LIFF.”] 
S1r,—The other evening I was strolling through a part of the grounds of a 
country house where the gorse and bracken have been allowed to grow 
unchecked, watching the last red glow of the sunset fading away over a pine- 
topped ridge. I was roused from my reverie by a series of shrill screams, 
whether of distress or anger it was difficult to judge, but in either case jarring 
unpleasantly with the peace and beauty of the scene. Looking about among 
the gorse I came upon an odd spectacle. It was a shabby birdcage, tenanted 
by a dead linnet and a live weasel. Outside the cage stood the weasel’s mate, 
and the two creatures were shrieking at one another, the captive, presumably, 
lamenting his imprisonment, and his mate urging him to make an effort and 
escape. At my approach the mate ran off, and I was left wondering why 
anyone should take the trouble to imprison such an untamable creature as a 
weasel. Then it occurred to me that if William Lintot, the gardener, were 
not himself connected with this odd affair, he might at any rate throw light 
upon it, from his extensive knowledge of the ways of beasts and men in this 
corner of Surrey. So I left the bright-eyed restless little animal in durance, 
promising myself to ask William for enlightenment next day. In the morning 
I paid an early visit to the cage. The weasel was still there, but of the dead 
linnet not so much as a feather remained. I sought out William Lintot. 
‘* William,” said I, ‘‘ there’s a very queer thing in the garden; a birdcage, 
half hidden under a gorse bush, with a weasel in it. Do you know anything 
about it ?” William’s broad tanned face, its shaven darkness looking the 
darker for the white linen wideawake which surmounts it at this season, took 
on an air of interested perplexity. ‘‘ A birdcage with a weasel in it,” he 
repeated slowly. ‘‘ No, I knows nothen of no weasel. There’s a cage o’ mine 
with five young linnets in it, nest an’ all, which I keeps in among the gorse, 
so as the parent birds can come and feed ’em. Worth two shillun apiece 
them birds ’ll be by and by,” he added, complacently, ‘‘ and they're doing 
fine. The old birds ‘Il be teaving off feeding of ’em now, and I must buy 
some seed for ’em.” ‘‘ But, William,” I ventured to suggest, ‘‘ surely you have 
no right to trap singing-birds on other people’s land?” William’s features 
expanded in a wide smile. ‘‘ Lor’ bless yer, mum,” he said—he is very 
liberal with his blessings—with an air of finality, and as though pitying 
my ignorance, ‘‘I’ve caught ’em here any time these twenty years.” I 
felt that any argument on the rights of property would be thrown 
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away, ‘‘At all events,” I **there’s only one live thing in that 
cage now, and it isn’t a linnet!” ‘*There was five young linnets in my 
cage yesterday,” asserted William, deliberately. ‘You must have found 


another cage. He consentel, however, to go with me—Wiltiam’s 
gait is as delibera'e as his speech—and investigate. When he had convinced 
himself that my story was true, and that the cage, moreover, was his own, his 
face was a study. 





“Well, I’m bothered,” he exciaimed several times over, 
Then he anathematised the entire weasel tribe. It 
was now clear to both of us what had happened. The weasel had wriggied 
into the cage through the wires, had eaten four linnets for supper, and as a 


with varying emphasis, 


natural consequence had 
been unable to wriggle out 
again! William announced 
his intention of wreiking 
instant vengeance upon the 
captive. I begged for a 
minute or two’s law, until 


running parallel with outside staircase. 





I could get out of sight of 


the execution pantry, which has a bathroom above it. 


A moment 
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The upper storey is exactly the same as the ground 
fiovr plan with the exception of narrow passage 


The only addition to original ground plan ts the 
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traced to their terrestrial breeding site, and thoigh common in many 
species is almost unique in a bird of prey. It is much to be hoped that 
the birds may be unmolested, and that year by year the short-eared owl, with 
his wise little face and weird cry, will continue to breed in this Southern 
home.—CoLin WEsT. 


A ROBIN’S AFFECTION. 

[To rHe Eprror or ‘Country LIFr.”] 
S1r,—When spending some time in the country last spring, I was deeply 
interested watching some of our wild birds building their nests and caring for 
= their young ones with an 
ie affection most touching to 
\ witness. One in particular 
was a robin’s nest. We 
found it in a grassy bank 
over a garden. There were 
four eggs in it, and we 
noticed that the cock and 
hen birds sat on these eggs 
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later I heard an excited ~~ alternately; but one day, 
exclemation. William, as alas! the hen bird left the 
3 . Winoow OUTSIDE STAIRS 
he explained afterwards, a See UR UTRTELESTATENTIARTTITTEL TERT AT ESI nest, never to return. We 
looked roun:] tosee if I were | Door}! | Ett ee discovered our cat with her 
far enough away, and at ‘ in her cruel claws. We 
that instant the weasel, , (i  .— —————__~. | aaah iene feared the cock robin would 
anticipsting destruction, r= MORNING DINING KiTcHEN - 5 have forsaken the nest ; but 
gave one last despairing 7 ROOM Room " N 33 no, he seemed as if he 
wriggle, and escaped! ‘ ([]z 3 =: knew he had a double duty 
Some time later, when z re to perform, still sitting on 
Wiiliam had recovered his : = the eggs, just coming off 
calm, he assured me that ‘ 2 now and again for food, till 
he’d ** sooner have lost five WINDOW — four little birds came out. 
shillun out of his own . ; . aa 57 ft - se These he tended with the 
pocket than that that there utmost care and vigilance. 
weasel should have got OAS’) COTTAGE: GROUND FLOOR PLAN. We have often watched 
away.” I did not dare him going to the nest 


tell William 


villainies 


that I 
** You can’t catch a weasel asleep,” I reminded him, ‘ but I dare 
say you'll catch up with this one some day!” William smile1 grimly. ‘* I'll 
And I expect he will.—O. M. 


was glad of the little creature’s escape, despite its 


be even with him afore long,” he said. 
THE SHORT-EARED OWL IN HAMPSHIRE. 
[To 


Sir,—The sportsman 


tHe Eprrvor oF ‘** Country LIFE ”} 


working some rough patch of land for outlying 
paruiidges or snipe occasionally puts up a large brown bird which rises and 
circles overhead with a strange yapping cry, to settle on the ground again 
It is the short-eared owl, a fairly 


common bird in many parts of England, but one that in the South is regarded 


when the disturbing element has passed. 


almost solely as a winter migrant. 
divided into so many 


In years gone by, before the country was 
model farms and model ‘ shoots,” these owls bred 
freely in many parts of Norfolk, and it may well be that a few pairs still 
resort to some of the 

more secluded 
in that 
feathered life, 


spots 
paradise for ~ 
Speak- 
ing generally, how- 
a nest of this 
now but 
rarely to be found 
anywhere south of the 
Yorkshire moors. It 
was, then, both a sur- 
prise and a delight to 
the writer to meet 
with the young of this 
bird on a recent visit 
to Hameshire. The 
offspring, apparently, 
only consisted of 
three, and the young 
according to 
custom, had _ been 
“dumped” at a con- 
siderable distance from 
each other. Herethey 
remained throughout 
the day, squat and 
huddled in the rank 
herbage, trusting to 
their quiet colouring 
and motionless be- 


ever, 


species is 


birds, 


haviour to escape de- 
tection. While watch- 
ing one of the little 
fellows nestling cosy 
and warm in a big 
tuft of grass, the difference between his life and that of his small cousins 
the young of the barn and wood owls is forcibly brought home to one. 
Ushered into the world in the full light of the sun, with nothing but a little 
grass be:ween his down-clad body and the cold hard earth, he has practically, 
ab ovo, to fend for himself in hiding from and avoiding possible foes. He 
is, too, later in lile at once less strictly nocturnal and less prone to perch on 
and frequent the trees and dark recesses of the woods, so loved by the 
common brown owl. Another interesting peculiarity is the habit of the 
parent birds to sham lane, or shufflz along the ground with drooping wing, 
on a too near approach to the nest or young. This, doubtless, is to be 





OAST COTTAGE. 


with his beak full of tiny worms; then away for more till all were satisfie 1, 
when he would return to his nursery to guard them. When the little bir 1s 
were able to fly, he for more thin a week never seemed to let them out of his 
sight, following them from bush to bush, and teaching them to care for 


themselves. —B. S. M. 





OLD COTTAGES AND MODERN NEEDS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1k,—Some months ago you published a description, illustrated, of a week- 
end cottage, and I am now sending you some notes and a photograph of one 
in my neighbourkood—Ouast Cottage by name, so called from having been 
adapted from two old oast-houses and the cowshed adjoining. No struc- 
tural alteration was made with the exception of the larder and the bathroom 
above it; the new bit is nearest the oast-house, ani can be seen in the 
picture with verandah, which also served as cover for the new outside 
stairway, as the back 
stairs led up from the 
kitchen. —Its_limita- 
tions —no _ fireplaces 
(which omission  en- 
tails the use of oil- 
stoves) in the Oast- 
house bedrooms, no 
sheds outside, and few 
recesses inside — are 
due to the care with 
which the picturesque 
outlines have been re- 
tained. Light and 
air are provided for 
by windows opposite 
each other, and by 
the portions of the 
verandah over each 
window being ‘‘tiled” 
with glass. One mis- 
take was a circulating 
boiler and bathroom, 
which heate 1 the cot- 
tage in summer and 
the pipes of which 
froze in winter, A 
large copper commu- 
nicating only with the 
kitchen is the right 
thing. The main 
building had _ been 
previously used as a 
cowshed, and a calf 
had been born in 
our morning-room only two months before people were living there.— 
B. G., Kent. 
ST. CUTHBERT’S CHAPEL AT THE FARNES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Countrry LIFE.”] 

Sir,—In reply to “‘A, R.’s” enquiry (in your issue of July 22nd) for 
information respecting St. Cuthbertv’s Chapel at the Farnes, he will obtain 
the particulars he secks in ‘* Tomlinson’s Comprenensive Guide to Northumper- 
land,” page 468 (1897), published by Walter Scott, Limited, Paternoster 
Row.—R _ S. W. 

















